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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





WHAT OUR LANGUAGE OWES 
TO THE ROMANS 


((ONSIDERING the Romans were in 

occupation of Britain for less than 400 
years, it is remarkable that so many words 
in the English language are either actual 
Latin words which have become anglicised, 
or are words of Roman origin. 

It has been computed that over half the 
words in our language originated from 
Latin, more than a quarter from Anglo- 
Saxon and the remainder from the Greek, 
Danish and other European languages. 

It seems strange to realise that such 
words in every-day use as ‘street’ and 
‘noon’ are of Roman origin, yet such is 
the case. 

The word ‘street’ is an anglicised form 
of the Latin ‘strata,’ which, as the plural 
of ‘stratum,’ signifies layers, the Roman 
toads having been made in four layers of 
stones of different size, and as a singular in 
‘strata via,’ a paved way, the top layer 
consisting of slabs of flat stones, fitted 
closely together, or of small stones, set in 
mortar, and beaten flat to form a smooth 
surface, hence the word ‘ pavement’ from 

Latin ‘ pavimentum,’ meaning a floor 
consisting of small stones and earth beaten 
fat. The common occurrence of a Fore 
Street in old Roman towns arose without 
doubt from the fact that it led to the Forum, 
% is borne out by the Fore Street in Exeter 
Which terminated at the recently excavated 

Roman Forum at the top of the hill. 

The name is again found in Heavitree, 
Exeter, and Honiton, both being on the old 
oman road, the Fosse Way (Latin Fossa 
Via), so called because so much of its course 
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was cut through intervening hills. The 
name Fosseway is still used for a street in 
Clifton, and New Fosseway Road for an- 
other in Knowle, Bristol. 

The word ‘ noon’ has developed from the 
name of one of the services in the Early 
Church called ‘ Nones,’ because it was held 
at the ninth hour (nona hora) of the day, 
which was originally 3 p.m. as the Roman 
day was reckoned from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

When the time for holding this service 
was changed to mid-day, the name ‘ Nones’ 
was still retained for it, as in the Catholic 
Church today, and developed into ‘ noon,’ 
thus becoming synonymous with mid-day. 
The word ‘noon’ is also used of the moon 
for its highest position in the heavens by 
Milton in his ‘ Il Penseroso,’ where he speaks 
of ‘the wandering moon riding near her 
highest noon.’ Ben Jonson, too, in his 
Sejanus uses the expression, ‘the noon of 
night ’ for midnight. 

From the Latin for mid-day, ‘ meridies,’ 
a contraction of medius and dies, is derived 
the word meridian, to denote distance east 
or west of Greenwich, because all places 
on a given meridian have mid-day at the 
same time. Then too the divisions of time 
are denoted by anglicised forms of Latin 
words—the hour from the Latin ‘ hora,’ the 
minute from ‘ minuta pars,’ being a primary 
division of the hour, the second (secunda 
minuta) being the result of the second opera- 
tion of sexagesimal division. The names of 
some weights too are taken from the Latin, 
as e.g. dram, through Latin from the Greek 
‘drachma,’ ounce from the Latin ‘ uncia,’ 
and pound from ‘libra’ as in the abbrevia- 
tions £ and lb. 

So also the ‘d’ in dwt and as an abbrevia- 
tion for pence is taken from the initial letter 
of the Roman ‘ denarius.’ 

Most grammatical terms are anglicised 
forms of Latin words, e.g. the names of the 
parts of speech, the inflexions of the noun, 
and its cases, the different moods and tenses 
of the verb, as for instance present from 
‘praesens,’ being at hand, perfect from 
‘perfectus,’ completed, and future from 
‘futurus,’ about to be. 

Then, again, medical prescriptions are 
written in abbreviated forms of Latin words, 
because most of the elements are known by 
the first letter or two of the Latin equiva- 
lents. In conclusion, even such present-day 
terms as ‘ atom-bomb ’ are taken from Latin 
words: ‘atomus,’ an element which cannot 
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be split up, and ‘ bombus,’ a humming or 
buzzing sound produced by an explosive 


projectile. L. Not WESTON. 


SENOIS—A COLOUR NAME? 


Two highly important documents in the 

study of heraldic terminology, English 
as well as French, are the rolls of arms 
known as the Armorial d’Urfé and the 
Armorial du Héraut Vermandois (Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, MSS. 32753 and 2249). Both are 
French compilations. The former dates 
from about 1440. The latter is a 15th cen- 
tury copy of a 13th century original; a few 
13th century words and phrases have been 
retained but the language is mostly of mid- 
15th century character and there are some 
additions of that date. Both rolls contain 
many uncommon words and forms and 
some of these must be of importance outside 
the bounds of heraldry. Among such 
rariora that at the head of this note is not 
the least interesting. The word occurs 
eight times in the Armorial d’Urfé; one 
example will suffice, ““Conte de Joigny 
[Champagne], D’azur A Il’aigle d’or membré 
de senois”. The word also occurs once 
among the 15th century additions to the 
Vermandois roll, “Le roy despos de 
Romenies [Roumania], De gueulles a l’aigle 
d’or 4 deux testes abecquie et empitee de 
senars”; this merely duplicates one of the 
Urfé items and it is only of interest because 
the word in question is clearly and unmis- 
takably written senars. The penultimate 
letter: might also be read as an r in six of 
the eight Urfé entries, the scribe using that 
particular symbol alike for i and for r. In 
two cases however he has added to it a 
mark, rather like the modern French acute 
accent with which he sometimes distin- 
guishes the letters i and j. On the whole 
therefore the word should probably be read 
as senois throughout that roll. The fact 
that the 4th letter is sometimes a, senais, I 
take to be unimportant, while the possibility 
that the 3rd character was meant for u or v 
seems not worth considering. 

That the word designates a colour is 
obvious, and it is noteworthy that it is only 
applied to secondary details, to wit a lion’s 
crown and an eagle’s beak and claws. A 
consideration of the different coats in which 
it occurs shows that it cannot be an alterna- 
tive name for any of the commoner heraldic 
tinctures, silver and gold, azure, gules and 
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sable, for in one or other of the coats it js 
either charged on or contrasted with each 
of those tinctures. It seems on the contrary 
that it must designate some colour which 
was liable to be confused both with gold 
and with gules for the Armorial d’Urfé 
blazons “de senais” the eagle’s beak and 
claws in the arms of two Norman families, 
La Ferté and Préaux, whereas the Grand 
Armorial Equestre, also of mid-15th cen- 
tury date, paints those details gules in one 
case and gold in the other. The imperial 
eagle is also given beak and claws “de 
senais” whereas other rolls make these 
either gules or, less often, gold. Now in the 
Armorial du Héraut Berry, also compiled 
about 1450, the Italian town of Sienna is 
called Séne, and Sienna earth has been used 
as an artist’s pigment from the earliest days 
of painting. The colour now known as 
raw Sienna is a brownish yellow which 
could easily be confused with a faded or 
dirty gold, while burnt Sienna is a reddish 
brown which might just as easily be mis- 
taken for a dirty gules. Either raw or burnt 
Sienna might serve for the semi-heraldic 
tincture known in England as tenne or 
tawny, in France as tanné or orangé. The 
conclusions to be drawn from all this seem 
to be that the word should be read as senois, 
that it is an early form of the modem 
adjective siennois, and that it designates the 
colour later known as tawny. The premises 
are however somewhat exiguous and if any 
readers of N. & Q. can advance evidence 
either for or against those conclusions it 
would be welcome. Needless to say such 
evidence may well be found in sources 
remote from heraldry. ; 

If the above conclusions are correct it 
follows that tawny was known to and used 
by French armorists at least as early as the 
2nd quarter of the 15th century and that 
fact is the more interesting as the well- 
known 17th century French armorist 
Claude Menestrier, a man of undoubted 
learning, damned tawny and murrey oF 
sanguine as “sottises anglaises.” Both 
tawny and murrey, names and colours alike, 
were used in England before 1450 but not 
to my knowledge in English armory. 
Tawny does indeed occur once in a treatise 
on heraldry written by Richard Strangways 
in or soon after 1453 (Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 
2259, fo. 177d), but so far as I have found 
that occurrence is unique and the coat, 
“Tawny, a barr [fess] sylver”, was almost 
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certainly invented for the occasion. (The 
fact that the same coat also occurs in some 
later treatises can be ignored as they are 
obviously based either on Strangways’ Book 
or on the same sources which Strangways 
used.) Apart from that I cannot find that 
either the colour or the term was used in 
English armory before the middle of the 
16th century and even then it was not used 
as an heraldic tincture but merely for the 
natural colour of a lion, for example, or a 


dog. H. STANFORD LONDON. 


INNS OF COURT NOMENCLATURE 


AMONG the terms particularly associated 

with the early days of the Inns of 
Court is Post Revels, which has not been 
noted by O.E.D. It is first found in the 
Black Books of Lincoln's Inn, 1528. 


“Bemund, Richard Heydon, Harry Hey- 
don and Sainpole, put out of commons 
‘for excesse crying and showtyng in ther 
post Revelles within the Terme ’.”* 


The fourth mention of them shows that 
these revels were a form of dance. 


“ £3 6s. 8d. to Mr. Hickes for victuals for 
many gentlemen of the Middle Temple 
who came here to dance the Post Revels 
with the gentlemen of this Inn.’” 
What does not emerge from the records is 
the exact nature of the entertainment thus 
distinguished. That it occurred after some- 
thing else is implied in the term, and the 
second reference in the Black Books 
suggests that the dancing regularly brought 
to an end the festivities held every Saturday 
night during term. In November, 1559, the 
Council, acting on the Judges’ instructions, 
promulgated ten orders, nine of which refer 
to dress and the wearing of beards, and the 
tenth of which runs as follows: 
“Also, that the Butler shall note every 
Saterdaye at night whoe faylth at Revells 
that were at supper that night in the 
Howse, and that he that faylth shall forfett 
iiijd. for every tyme, to be collectid by the 
Buttler, and therefore the Post Revelles to 
be agayne used as they have byn before 
this time.” 
That these revels were a lesser part of the 
entertainment, as well as its concluding 


* Black Books, vol. i, p. 222. 


*Ibid., p. 362. Treasurer’s accounts for 1567/8. 
* Ibid., p. 329. 
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feature, is made clear in Dugdale’s descrip- 
tion of revelling at the Inner Temple on the 
three “ grand days ” of All Hallows, Candle- 
mas, and Ascension Day. After a dinner 
and a play the “solemn” revels are begun, 
with everybody taking part, Judges, 
Serjeants, Benchers, Utter and Inner Barris- 
ters. Then the seniors sit down and the 
Utter and Inner Barristers perform a second 
“solemn” revel before them. 


“Which ended, the Utter-Barristers take 

their places and sit down. Some of the 

Gentlemen of the Inner-Barr, do present 

the house with dancing, which is called 

the Post-Revells, and continue their 

Dances, till the Judges or Bench think 

meet to rise and depart.’* 

If we piece this evidence together, bearing 
in mind (i) that a training in gentlemanly 
accomplishments was as much a part of the 
law student’s curriculum in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries as training in the law, and 
(ii) that each stage in this curriculum was 
carefully related to the one above it, then it 
would appear that the Post Revels were an 
elementary form of dancing designed to lead 
the young student on to the formality of the 


“ solemn ” revel. D. S. BLAND. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


age Juridiciales,; Wm. Dugdale, 1680, 
p. 161. 


ST. EVERILD 


r is possible to add a little to the account 
given in the new edition of Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints (July 9, p. 55). 

From an inventory of relics preserved in 
York Minster’ we learn that among the con- 
tents of a feretory behind the high altar 
there was caput Sanctae Everildis virginis, 
involutum in uno panno lineo; and in a 
feretory behind the altar of St. James there 
were ossa corporis Sanctae Everildis virginis 
et quaedam vestes ejusdem. 

Regarding the predium episcopi which 
bishop Wilfrid granted to St. Everild: The 
city boundary of York is described in 1374 as 
running de aqua Use, que est Fletebrigg, 
juxta le Teyghelhouse en le Bysshopfeld, 
usque pontem ad finem ville de Hollgat. . . .’; 


1J. Raine, Historians of the Church of York 
(Rolls Ser. 1894). 

*Vol. III, pp. 107-108, Maud Sellers ed., York 
Memorandum Book (Surtees Soc., 1912). 
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but for how long a time this field had been 
episcopal property it is impossible to say. 

Three miles further up the river, we come 
to the village of Nether Poppleton. In the 
glass of the east window of its church there 
yet remains the fragment of an inscription 
(Sanct)a Euerildis ora. 

It is perhaps necessary to remark that it 
is becoming customary to refer to this build- 
ing as the church of St. Everildis—in 1831 
it was known as All Saints.* 


SIDNEY MELMORE. 


* Thomas Allen, History of the County of York 
(London, 1831), ii. 423. 


MIDDLETON’S WORKMANSHIP AND 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF “THE 
PURITAN ” 


THE attribution of The Puritan (1606-07), 

one of the Shakespeare apocrypha, to 
Thomas Middleton is certainly not a new 
idea to students of Elizabethan drama. 
Bullen, Dunkel, Fleay, Hopkinson, and 
Ward have all favored Middleton as the 
author of this comedy; and recently Baldwin 
Maxwell has summed up the case for 
Middleton in Studies in the Shakespeare 
Apocrypha.’ It rests on the following 
points: (1) References to Oxford in the play 
seem to indicate that the author was an 


Oxonian. This seemed to cast favor on 
Marston until CEccles’s discovery that 
Middleton too attended Oxford.? (2) The 


Puritan is a play of London life; the city 
comedy is a type that Middleton wrote 
exclusively from c. 1602 to c. 1613, a period 
surrounding the most probable date of The 
Puritan. (3) The plot of The Puritan is 
based on tricks which a group of intriguers 
play on an unsuspecting widow and her 
family; the plots of all Middleton’s London 
comedies are based on tricks that one 
intriguer or a group of characters play or 
try to play on their more or less deserving 
victims. (4) The Puritan contains many 
verbal echoes of Middleton’s known work 
and passages in which style and phrasing 


? Baldwin Maxwell, Studies in the Shakespeare 
Apocrypha, New York, 1956, pp. 134-137. 

*See Mark Eccles, ‘“ Middleton’s Birth and 
Education,” Review of English Studies, VII (1931), 
436-37, and Mildred G. Christian, ‘* Middleton’s 
Residence at Oxford,” Modern Language Notes, 
LXI (1930), 90-91. 
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recall Middleton. (5) The Puritan waslyidow 
written for the Children of Paul's, andi the P 
Middleton was writing for that company in] widow 
the years around 1606-07. senes 
I think it must be apparent that arguments| Thom 
1 and 4 should carry far less weight than] Quom: 
the others: The Puritan also contains|and E 
passages that parallel Shakespeare, but these] fortun 
have been taken as evidence that ShakeJ@ld C 
speare did not write the play, but was being] ayarici 
parodied or imitated in the work of another] “wido 
playwright. Secondly, an alert non-Oxonian| guise. 
could easily have picked up from hearsay| Middl 
or association all the references that are|Jonsot 
made to the university in the play; the refer-|by fo 
ences also may be explained by the fact that] Middl 
George Peele, the central figure of The} Beside 
Merrie Conceited Jests of George Peele, a\ affairs 
source of some of the incidents in the play,'| Yet th 
was an Oxonian. Certainly none of the|for an 
references shows any sentimental attachment] man’s 
that the author might have had for the| strates 
university. The 
But The Puritan has characteristics of}tion a 
workmanship that mark it as Middletonian,|it ma’ 
and one is the use of Peele’s Jests as a source |clusiv: 
for dramatic incident. Middleton habitually | evider 
drew from both the coney-catching pam-|well 
phlets and the jest books material for his|sugge: 
plays of London life.* Furthermore, The autho 
Puritan has other qualities of Middletonian 
composition. It recalls The Family of Love 





in having a title that leads the audience to Du: 
expect a play centered around satire on the 
non-conforming sects, when actually the 
religious satire is a secondary backdrop to 
the comedy of sex, which is the major con- TWE 
cern of both plays. Apparently Middleton xa» 


was fond of this combination of religious, 
satire and the comedy of sex, for he used it) Is 
again in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside. W 

Middleton also used frequently the hasty| 





* Peele is supposed with some reason to be the 
George Pyeboard of the Puritan, a drama formerly 
thought to be Shakespeare’s. One or two of the ssree 
incidents in the scenes of the Puritan, where Pye-| *8" 
board is introduced, are somewhat similar to thos) @ def 
which occur in the Jests. The first edition of the)“to s 
Puritan and the first known edition of Peele’s Jest} fing , 
appeared in the same year (1607).” (W. C. Hazlitt, 
ed., Shakespeare Jest Books, London, 1864, 
262.) 


“See R. C. Bald, ‘‘ The Sources of Middleton's} unde; 
City Comedies,” JEGP, XXXIII (1934), 378-382; stake 
M. G. Christian, “ Middleton’s Acquaintance with a 
The_ Merrie Conceited Jests of George Peele, ent 
PMLA, L (1935), 753-760; and M. Fisher, “ On the prepa 
Sources of Some Incidents in Thomas Middleton's} clays 
London Plays,” Review of English Studies, XV what 
(1939), 283-293. 
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2 Waslwidow theme, which is the central motif of 
3, and] The Puritan, the subtitle of which is The 
any in| Widow of Watling Street. Some of the best 
genes in Michaelmas Term revolve around 
Thomasine’s hasty remarriage to the man 
Quomodo has just gulled out of his estate, 
and Easy’s subsequent repossession of his 
fortune. The trick in A Trick to Catch the 
Shake-|0ld One depends on the desire of two 
} beingjavaricious old men to marry a wealthy 
nother|“ widow,” who is really a courtesan in dis- 
xonian| guise. The theme of The Widow, on which 
earsay|Middleton collaborated with Fletcher and 
at are|Jonson, is the pursuit of a wealthy widow 
> refer-|by fortune hunters. The main plot of 
ct that] Middleton’s tragi-comedy, More Dissemblers 
f The|Besides Women, involves the amorous 
eele, alaflairs of the widowed Duchess of Milan. 
 play,’| Yet this comic theme was common property 
of the}for any playwright of the period, as Chap- 
-hment}man’s A Widow’s Tears so vividly demon- 
or the|strates. 

Therefore, internal evidence of composi- 
tics of|tion and workmanship, provocative though 
tonian,|it may be, can hardly be considered con- 
source |clusive. It must be reinforced by external 
itually |evidence as well. And here the internal, as 
 pam-|well as the external evidence, strongly 
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or con. TWO POINTS OF INTERPRETATION 
ddleton Hamlet, IV, iv, 53. 

eligious, Rightly to be great 
used it) _Is not to stir without great argument, 

le. 7 greatly to find =e in a straw 

" hasty en honour’s at the stake. 


ERE has been much dispute as to 
o be th whether the “not” belongs to the 
ee copula or to the predicate, but general 
ere Pye-| #greement that the four lines are devoted to 
to thos| 4 definition of “ rightly to be great”. Now 
n of, th)“to stir without great argument” and “ to 
le’s Jest) find quarrel in a straw” mean virtually the 
ig64, 1,/84me thing, and the antithesis on which the 
_|definition rests can only be developed by 
ddletons}understanding “when honour’s not at the 
ace wihp@ke” with “to stir without great argu- 
- Peele”|Ment”. Nothing in the preceding lines 
“On th} prepares us to understand this, and the first 
ag clause reads like a simple contradiction of 
’ “| What has gone before. I cannot believe that 
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Shakespeare would have articulated the 
antithesis by repeating what is common to 
both clauses, and leaving the point of the 
antithesis to be understood. Presumably 
Capell and Delius could not believe it either; 
by the one adding, the other understanding 
a second “not” they produce what at least 
is a satisfactory antithesis—rightly to be 
great consists not in sensible reluctance but 
in eager readiness to quarrel—but few will 
approve their methods. 

I think we should place a comma or 
assume a vocal pause after “greatly”, so 
as to produce a contrast between two defini- 
tions. “Rightly to be great is not to stir 
without great argument”, says Hamlet, 
meaning that the right, i.e. reasonable, view 
of greatness is that it requires a great argu- 
ment to show itself. “But greatly (to be 
great is) to find quarrel in a straw when 
honour’s at the stake”; that is to say, the 
great, ie. “great souled”, “ peyaAoWuyxos ” 
view of greatness is that one should be ready 
to see one’s honour at stake over trifles. This 
is one aspect of the tension in Hamlet’s 
nature—consciousness of how a reasonable 
man reacts to circumstance, and admiration 
for a First Player and a Fortinbras. If this 
is how the words ran through Shakespeare’s 
head and how the actor enunciated them, 
the danger of ambiguity would not be 
immediately apparent. 

Othello, V, ii, 198. 

Do thy worst: 


This deede of thine is no more worthy Heaven 
Then thou wast worthy her. 


In general, why should Emilia think it 
necessary to tell Othello how unworthy his 
deed is of Heaven? In particular, has she 
not just referred to his personal unworthi- 
ness—the “ most filthy Bargaine” of which 
Desdemona was too fond to be false to 
it—rather than to his crime? I ask these 
questions because it seems to me that 
Emilia’s rejoinder would have been more 
effective without the negative; to say that 
Othello’s deed is more worthy Heaven than 
he personally is worthy of his wife would be 
harsh indeed. The solution of this problem 
might involve the whole question of the 
combined authority of the folio and quarto 
texts of the play, and I content myself with 
asking for it to be borne in mind. 


A. D. Frrron BRown. 


University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 
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“DO” OR “ DIE” IN “ MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE,” I. iii. 43 


GHAKESPEARE'S most significant de- 

parture from his sources in Measure for 
Measure was to enlarge the role of the Duke. 
In particular, Shakespeare made the Duke’s 
appointment of Angelo as his deputy an 
elaborate and special transaction, devoting 
an entire scene (L.iii) to an explanation of 
the Duke’s motives. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this explanation is obscured by textual 
difficulties; F reads, 

therefore indeede (my father) 

I haue on Angelo impos’d the office, 

Who may in th’ambush of my name, strike home, 

And yet, my nature neuer in the fight 

To do in slander. (L.iii.39-43) 
Measure for Measure first appeared in the 
1623 Folio. In such a case, where we have 
but a single text of the play, writes Sir 
Walter Greg, “ The textual data impose the 
minimum of restriction on conjecture... . 
Of positive guides, beyond general suit- 
ability, there are perhaps only two: a know- 
ledge of the errors a compositor is likely to 
make in setting the type, and a knowledge 
of those he is likely to make in reading his 
copy.” 

Editors have indeed observed only a 
minimum of restriction. Most, following 
Hanmer, have emended “ fight” to “ sight” 
and “in” to “it,” so that the crucial lines 
read: 

And yet, my nature never in the sight 

To do it slander. 
Even so, the emended reading improves F 
hardly at all,” while there is a much simpler 
and more satisfactory solution. 

If we emend one word, “do” to “die,” 
the lines read : 

I have on Angelo impos’d the office, 

Who may, in th’ambush of my name, strike home, 

And yet my nature never in the fight 

To die in slander. 

The Folio compositor was apparently work- 
ing from a transcription by the scribe Ralph 
Crane, who in turn had had before him 
“foul papers that had been left in a rather 
rough state.”* The reading of “do” for 


*W. W. Greg, Principles of Emendation in 
Shakespeare (London, 1928), p. 10 (Shakespeare 
Lecture of the British Academy, 1928). 

*H. C. Hart in The Arden Shakespeare edition 
of the play points out that the lines may make sense 
as they stand in the Folio, because, ‘Perhaps ‘ do 
in’ has the sense of bring in, work in.” 

*W. W. Greg, The Shakespeare First Folio 
(Oxford, 1955), p. 356. 


“die” by Crane or the compositor can be 
explained by handwriting. If, in writing 
“die” in a secretary hand, the pen were to 
run dry, the tail of the “e” and the dot on 
the “i” would be lost—leaving an almost 
perfectly executed “do.” Similarly, since 
these are the peripheral parts of the word, 
they would be the first to be lost from 
stains, fading, or other marks on the foul 
papers. 

This emendation requires a change in 
only one word, and that change far more 
probable than the change of “in” to “it.” 
Moreover, the reading that results is clearer, 
“Slander” is the key word—it not only 
reminds the ear of “ slaughter,” continuing 
the battle metaphor as “ fight ” does; it also 
looks forward to Lucio’s “slander against 
the state,” the only crime punished in the 
final judging. The emendation of “do” to 
“die” creates a metaphor in which slander 
is something that can kill, and similar meta- 
phors occur frequently in the play.‘ In 
general, one of the important themes in 
Measure for Measure is the physical—even 
the killing-—effect of words: 

O perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the self-same tongue, 
Either of condemnation or approof. 
(IL.iv.172-174) 

The emendation, then, makes sense of the 
text, is justified by one of the two possible 
guides to emendation, and accords with a 
major theme of the play. 


NORMAN N. HOLLAND. 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


* TIL.ii.197-199, IV.v.166-167, and V.i.120-122 are 
some examples. 


MORE ABOUT THE ACTOR- 
REPORTER THEORY IN “ THE 
CONTENTION ” AND “ THE TRUE 
TRAGEDY ” 


N my long paper, “The York and Lan- 
caster Quarto-Folio Sequence,” 1933, I 
set forth considerable evidence against the 
theory that the Quarto versions, The Con- 
tention and The True Tragedy, were fe- 
ported by actor-memory from 2 and 3 
Henry VI respectively, as claimed by Mr. 
Peter Alexander, Miss Madeleine Doran, 
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and others.’ Now another piece of impor- 
tant evidence has occurred to me. It lies 
in a comparison of the stage directions of 
the Quarto and Folio versions. 

Since stage directions were not uttered in 
a performance and an actor-reporter could 
not have heard them, how could he have 
gotten 160 stage directions out of 217 very 
much the same in word, 38 exactly the same 
and 122 only very slightly altered, being for 
the most part such things as “ Exeunt omnes ” 
or “ Exit omnes” for “ Exeunt” or “ Exit” 
and a slight change in the order of the 
names of those entering at the beginning 
ofa scene? How could he have gotten 211 
in exactly the same place and only 6 just 
slightly out of place?? Furthermore, would 
he have had the initiative to add 53 direc- 
tions all his own? Would he have omitted 
or forgotten completely 57 directions of the 
Folio in light of the excellent job he did 
with the 160? Would he have greatly 
altred 57 directions out of 217 when he 
changed 160 not at all or very little? 

To have done all these things the actor- 
reporter would have had to be both very, very 
good in memory and very, very poor; he 
would have had to have much initiative to go 
beyond his job of reporting to do the extra 
job of adding, subtracting, and changing. 

Besides, there is not a single real dis- 
crepancy or corruption in the stage direc- 
tions; there is not even a single difference 
that cannot easily be attributed to trans- 
scribing, printing, or adapting. But is not the 
whole theory of actor-memory based upon 
the presence of so-called discrepancies or 
corruptions and is it not strange that there 
is not at least one among the many direc- 
tions? It would rather seem that there 
would be many. 

Could the actor-reporter have had 
scattered snatches of script to account for 
the directions of great similarity and only 
his poor memory for the ones of differ- 
ence?* Then the question arises: how many 


"Greer, C. A., ‘‘ The York and Lancaster Quarto- 
Folio Sequence,” in PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 655- 
104; Alexander, Peter, Shakespeare’s Henry VI and 
Richard III, 1929; Doran, Madeleine, Henry VI— 
Parts Il and III, Their Relation to “ The Conten- 
tion” and “‘ The True Tragedy,” 1928. 

*The figures and collations in this study are my 
own as arrived at from the Praetorious, Hazlitt, and 
Lee Editions of the texts. 

*Greg, W. W., Comment upon my paper, “ The 
York and Lancastet Quarto-Folio Sequence,” in 
PMLA, (1935), 919-920. also Doran, 
Pp. 77-78 and 82-83, and Alexander, p. 115. 
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such scripts are we to assume he had? 
Many, several, or even a few? If we are 
to assume separate snatches of script to aid 
the actor-reporter’s memory, then why 
should we not just assume a script for the 
entire play? That would readily account 
for the similarities and the differences, 
additions and omissions, and we should not 
have to claim both excellent and poor 
memory for the actor-reporter. But to 
assume that the actor-reporter had a com- 
plete script of the play would destroy the 
actor-reporter theory and establish the 
theory of separate adaptation from a 
common text or different stems of a common 
text; it would change the actor-reporter to 
an author-adapter. But would not the idea 
of an author-adapter immediately solve the 
whole problem and answer all questions— 
something that the actor-reporter theory 
apparently can never do? 


CLAYTON A. GREER. 


NOTES ON WEBSTER’S TRAGEDIES 


1. The White Divel 1 ii 342-8: 


As Rivers to finde out the Ocean 
Flow with crooke bendings 


beneath forced 
bankes, 


So who knowes policy and her true aspect, 
Shall finde her waies winding and indirect. 


Cf. Chapman, Byrons Conspiracie Ill i 
68ff : 


... wind about them like a subtle River 
That . . . still finds out 
The easiest parts of entry to the shore. 


2. The White Divel Illi 56: 

At a limbe proffers, but at heart it strikes. 
Cf. Dekker and Webster, Northward Ho I 
iii 147: 

Tho at the foote I strike, the head Ile bruize. 
3. The White Divel III iii 1f.: 

Wee indure the strokes like anviles or hard 

steele, 

Till paine it selfe make us no paine to feele. 
From Harrington’s Orlando Furioso, Canto 
XXX stanza vii: 

That with his fist he made the herdman reele, 

Till paine it selfe made him no paine to feele. 


4. The White Divel IV i 22f.: 
Aime like a cunning fowler, close one eie. 
Cf. Rowlands More Knaves Yet, sig. E 2: 


A wicked magistrate is like a fowler that closes 
one eye to aim. 
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5. The White Divel IV i 44f.: 

Your flax soone kindles, soone is out againe, 

But gold slow heat’s, and long will hot remaine. 
From Hudson’s translation of Du Bartas’ 
Judith IV 189f.: 

The straw enkendles soone, and slakes againe: 

But yron is slow, and long will hote remaine. 
This is closer to Webster than the version 
given in Englands Parnassus (§981), which 
reads: “. . . long will heat retaine”’. 


6. The White Divel IV ii 205: 
You know that painted meat no hunger feedes. 
Cf. Sharpham, Cupids Whirligig sig C 1 v.: 


for husbands are but like to preenes fruite, 
which promise much, but still deceive us. 


7. The White Divel IV iii 152: 
Hee soundes my depth thus with a golden 
plummet. 

Cf. Chapman, Byrons Tragedie I iii 10: 
... you were our golden plummet 

To sound this gulphe of all ingratitude. 
Cf. also Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Double Marriage 1 (Glover and Waller VI 


333): 
. .. welcome my golden plummet 
With which I sound my enemies depths and 
anger. 


8. The White Divel V ii 25f.: 
That tree shall long time keepe a steddy foote 
Whose branches spread no [wider] then the 
roote. 
Cf. Chapman, Byrons Conspiracie III iii 
29f. : 


And being great (like trees that broadest sproote) 
Their owne top-heavy state grubs up their roote. 


9. The White Divel V vi 189f.: 


Foole! Princes give rewards with their owne 
hands, 
But death or punishment by the handes of others. 


Cf. Machiavelli, The Prince cap. XIX: 
princes shoulde dispatch those thinges by 
their deputyes which will move envie, and 
execute those thinges themselves which 
will merritt thanckes. 

(anon. Elizabethan Trans. ed. 
Hardin Craig pp. 82f.) 


The Machiavelli maxim appears in 


Gentillet’s Contre-Machiavel (III xxxiv), and 
a very similar sentiment is in Lipsius’ 
Politics IV xi: 
It behoveth a Prince, when any punish- 
ment or execution is to be made, to 
commit the matter to others: 


when 
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recompenses and rewards are to be given, 
to undertake that him selfe. 
(Jones’ translation (1590) p. 96) 
This, in its turn, derives from Xenophon’s 
Hiero ix 3. 


10. The Dutchesse of Malfy I ii 37-40: 


Serv. There was taken even now 

A Switzer in the Duchesse Bed-chamber. 
2 Serv. A Switzer? 

Serv. With a Pistoll in his great cod-piece. 


And all the mowldes of his buttons, were leaden 
bullets. 

From Nashe, The Unfortunate Traveller 
(McKerrow II 223): 

. . . the molds of his buttons they turnd 

out, to see if they were not bullets covered 

over with thred; the cod-peece in his divels 

breeches (for they wer then in fashion) 

they said plainly was a case for a pistol. 
Kokeritz has pointed out (M.L.N. LXV 
(1950) 241f.), in another connection, that 
“pistol” was pronounced “ pizzle” in this 
period. 


11. The Dutchesse of Malfy IV i 133: 
It is some mercy, when men kill with speed. 


Sidney, Astrophel and Stella XLVIII 
4: 
A kind of grace it is to kill with speede. 


12. The Dutchesse of Malfy IV i170: 
Intemperate agues, make Physitians cruell. 
From Publilius Syrus: 
Crudelem medicum intemperans aeger facit. 


13. The Dutchesse of Malfy V ii 31f.: 
Eagles commonly fly alone: They are Crowes, 
Dawes, and Sterlings that flocke together. 
Derived in part from Sidney’s Arcadia 
(Works 1 56), as already pointed out, but 
cf. also Harrington’s Orlando Furioso Canto 
XX, stanza 69: 


And said she thought it great disgrace and shame, 
So many in one company to see, 
For crowes (quoth she) and pigeons do the same 


But Falcons that do flie at stately game 


Shun company, and love to go alone. 


14. The Dutchesse of Malfy V ii 121f.: 


They thinke long, small expedition win, 
For musing much o’ th’end, cannot begin. 


From Alexander, Julius Caesar 1803f.: 


Who muse of many things, resolve of none 
And (thinking of the end) cannot begin. 


(omitted from the list of Webster’s borrow- 
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ings from Alexander published by R. W. 
Dent in M.L.N. LXV (1950)). 


15. The Names of some characters. 


(a) Doctor Julio. 

There was a court physician of this name 
under Elizabeth (see Nichol’s Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth 1574 p. 61). See also 
Leicester's Commonwealth (1641 ed. pp. 21, 
24)—where (as in the play) he serves as a 
poisoner. 


(b) Zanche, A Moor. 

Add to the list of plays in which Zanthia 
is used as the name of a female Moor, 
Massinger’s The Bondman (cf. Lucas I 198). 
A possible etymology for the name is the 
Greek xvOos (fair, golden-haired) on the 
principle of lucus a non lucendo. This leaves 
unexplained Webster’s use of a form with 
“.ch-” rather than “-th-”. 


(c) Cariola. Florio glosses Carriolo or 
Carriuola as (among other things) a 
“trundle-bed ’; in an age when personal 
servants slept in trundle-beds close to their 
employers’ beds, the name was appropriate. 


G. K. HUNTER. 


MASSINGER, SMITH, HORNER, 
AND SELDEN 


JN a Chancery Bill,' dated 6 November 

1624, Philip Massinger and William 
Bagnall, gent., of London, were co-plain- 
tiffs, seeking to take action against a 
Thomas Smith, of London, and one Tris- 
tram Horner, gent. 

In Hillary Term 1624 Smith had brought 
action in the King’s Bench against Horner 
in regard to a debt of £10 15s. 11d. and had 
been awarded a judgement against Horner 
for this debt and 40s. damages and costs. 
Massinger and Bagnall had stood surety for 
Horner. If judgement were rendered 
against Horner, they had agreed jointly and 
Separately that the debt, costs, and damages 
assigned to Smith should be levied against 
their goods and lands in the event of 
Horner's failing either to pay the same or 
to surrender himself to the Marshalsea after 
such judgement. 

After the court had rendered a judgement 
against Horner, the two plaintiffs in ques- 

,, Chancery Bill. C.2. Chas. I. M. 60/10. This 
was discovered at the Public Record Office by 
SN ke 

DB. T. e eview 
Studies. IV (July, 1928), pp. 326-327. njighas 
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tion, desiring that Smith should take out his 
execution against Horner and that the latter 
should surrender himself to the prison 
stipulated, stated that they had used various 
means at Michaelmas 1624 and on a 
number of occasions before that time that 
he “‘ might be Lawfully taken by prosses in 
London and did at their Charge cause him 
to be soe taken and arested.” At Michael- 
mas he was committed to the Counter in 
Wood Street. Thereupon Massinger and 
Bagnall alleged that they had informed 
Smith of Horner’s imprisonment and 
expressed the desire to have Smith take out 
his execution against Horner. Both before 
and after the judgement against Horner, 
Smith had promised the plaintiffs or either 
of them that if either or both of them “ did 
vse such meanes as yt he the said Smith 
might haue the said Horners body rendred 
again to prison”, their obligations would be 
discharged. 

The two plaintiffs also alleged that Smith 
and Horner were combining to lay the 
execution of the judgement of the supposed 
debt, damages and costs in question upon 
them as bail for Horner. They charged, in 
addition, that Smith and Horner had 
agreed that “Smith should sue for the 
prosses of Scire ffacias against” them and 
thus get an execution for this bail and that 
Horner should be discharged. Even though 
the two plaintiffs, according to their allega- 
tions, had begged Smith to enforce his 
execution against Horner, Smith refused to 
do so and brought suit against them in the 
King’s Bench for the said bail. 

Massinger and Bagnall charged, further- 
more, that no such debt was ever owed to 
Smith and that he was free to have the 
body of Horner in accordance with the 
original intent of the bail. 

The plaintiffs were petitioning Chancery 
to have Smith and Horner answer concern- 
ing the truth of the said debt; to compel 
Smith to desist from his suit against them 
in the King’s Bench; and to make Horner 
subject to pay the debt (if any such were 
due), damages, and costs, “ notwithstanding 
the combination aforesaid”; and to have 
both of them answer truthfully concerning 
the promises in question. 

Accordingly, Massinger and Bagnall 
petitioned the court of Chancery to grant 
them a writ of subpoena against Smith and 
Horner so that both or either of them 
should be summoned there personally 
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(under penalty) at a stated time “and there 
to answer the P misse and to stand to and 
abide such furthr order therin as to yor Lop 
shall seeme to stand wth equity & good 
conscience.” 

Their appeal was based on two grounds: 
(1) A combination or conspiracy, and (2) a 
lack of documentary proof to exhibit in a 
common court of law. 

The bill seems rather odd in that the 
plaintiffs questioned the verdict of Smith’s 
suit in the King’s Bench and seemingly 
denied the debt, had to secure a promise 
from Smith to take execution upon Horner’s 
body, and also failed to argue the question 
of execution in the King’s Bench.” 

The bill of complaint was signed by “TI. 
Selden ”, who was evidently Massinger’s and 
Bagnall’s lawyer. It seems almost a cer- 
tainty that the signature is that of the 
famous jurist of that name.* Perhaps 
Selden, who was acquainted with a number 
of eminent men of letters of his day, includ- 
ing Jonson, may have been a personal friend 
of Massinger’s. Again, Massinger and 
Bagnall may merely have solicited his pro- 
fessional services in this case. 


DONALD S. LAWLESS. 
Le Moyne College, New York. 


*I am indebted to Professor C. J. Sisson for a 
number of suggestions of an interpretative nature 
about this case. 

>I am indebted to Mr. R. W. Hunt and a number 
of other members of his staff at the Bodleian 
Library for the almost certain confirmation of 
Selden’s handwriting on a photostatic copy of the 
document in question. 


THE CONTEXT OF DRYDEN’S 
CRITICISM OF DONNE’S AND 
COWLEY’S LOVE POETRY 


AMONG the most important and best- 
known passages in Donne criticism are 
Dryden’s remarks in his Discourse Concern- 
ing the Original and Progress of Satire 
(1693), dedicated to the Earl of Dorset, 
where, referring to Dorset’s poetry, Dryden 
says: 
You equal Donne in the variety, multi- 
plicity, and choice of thoughts; you excel 
him in the manner and the words. I read 
you both with the same admiration, but 
not with the same delight. He affects 
the metaphysics, not only in his satires, 
but in his amorous verses, where nature 
only should reign; and perplexes the 
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minds of the fair sex with nice specula- 

tions of philosophy, when he should 

engage their hearts, and entertain them 
with the softnesses of love. In this (if | 
may be pardoned for so bold a truth) Mr. 

Cowley has copied him to a fault; so 

great a one, in my opinion, that it throws 

his Mistress infinitely below his Pindarics 
and his latter compositions, which are 
undoubtedly the best of his poems, and 
the most correct.’ 
Dryden is not criticizing the poetic style of 
Donne and Cowley in general, for the word 
““metaphysics ” here means abstruse philo- 
sophical learning rather than metaphysical 
style as we comprehend it, but is attacking 
them on the limited grounds of their failure 
to observe decorum in their amorous verse, 
The more stringent and detailed elaboration 
of the genres that marked the later seven- 
teenth century led inevitably to a refinement 
of the concept of decorum upon which the 
integrity of the genres depends. Dryden 
insists that the function of love poetry must 
be borne in mind and hence the language 
and thoughts appropriate to it. Failing of 
this, whether through ignorance or de- 
liberate choice, the poet violates the nature 
of the genre, which, in the deepest sense, is 
not merely a literary type, but the poet's 
way of imitating the eternal forms through 
which Nature herself reveals the funda- 
mental process of reality. 

Turning to Dryden’s much admired and 
respected friend, William Walsh, we find in 
the Preface to his Letters and Poems, 
Amorous and Gallant (1692)? arguments 
strikingly similar to Dryden's directed 
against the love poetry of the moderns in 
general and against English love poetry— 
including specifically that of Donne and 
Cowley—in particular: 

Those who are conversant with the 

Writings of the Ancients, will observe a 

great difference between what they and 

the Moderns have publish’d upon this 

Subject [i.e., love]. The Occasions upon 

which the Poems of the former are 

written, are such as happen to every Man 
almost that is in Love; and the Thoughts 

‘ Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 
1926), II, 19. 

? Quotations are from “ Volume the Second” of 
The Works of Celebrated Authors, of whose 
Writings there are but small Remains (London, 
1750), in which Walsh’s writings appear_under the 
same cover with those of Stepney and Tickell and 
with Sprat’s poetry. 
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such, as are natural for every Man in 
Love to think. The Moderns, on the 
other hand, have sought out for Occasions 
that none meet with but themselves, and 
fill their Verses with Thoughts that are 
surprising and glittering, but not tender, 
passionate, or natural to a Man in Love. 
To judge which of these two are in the 
right; we ought to consider the end that 
People propose in writing Love Verses: 
And that I take not to be the getting 
Fame or Admiration from the World, but 
the obtaining the Love of their Mistress; 
and the best way I conceive to make her 
love you, is to convince her that you love 
her. Now this certainly is not to be done 
by forc’d Conceits, far-fetch’d Similes, and 
shining Points; but by a true and lively 
Representation of the Pains and Thoughts 
attending such a passion. [C9v-C10.] 


There are no modern Writers, perhaps, 
who have succeeded better in Love-verses 
than the English; and it is indeed just that 
the fairest Ladies should inspire the best 
Poets. Never was there a more copious 
Fancy or greater reach of Wit than what 
appears in Dr. Donne; nothing can be 
more gallant or gentle than the Poems of 
Mr. Waller; nothing more gay or sprightly 
than those of Sir John Suckling; and 
nothing fuller of Variety and Learning 
than Mr. Cowley’s. However, it may be 
observ’d, that among all these, that Soft- 
ness, Tenderness, and Violence of Passion, 
which the Ancients thought most proper 
for Love-verses, is wanting; and at the 
same time that we must allow Dr. Donne 
to have been a very great Wit; Mr. Waller 
a very gallant Writer; Sir John Suckling 
a very gay one, and Mr. Cowley a great 
Genius; yet methinks I can hardly fancy 
any one of them to have been a very 
great Lover. [C10v.] 


Dryden and Walsh seem to agree that 
amorous verse should stick to its ostensible 
and “natural” purpose, that of wooing the 
lady and winning her love. But Dryden’s 
“where nature only should reign” and 
Walsh’s “I can hardly fancy any one of 
them to have been a very great Lover” 
both suggest that as regards love poetry 
decorum and fidelity to natural purpose are 
to be observed absolutely and with a strict- 
ness not demanded from other kinds of 
verse. In Walsh the assumption becomes 
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explicit that in amorous verse literary adorn- 
ment and “ beauties” are not so important 
as the natural end of such verse.* 

If carried far enough, this narrow insis- 
tence upon fulfilment of the function-con- 
cept in love poetry, to the exclusion of 
literary excellence for its own sake, leads to 
the conclusion that “ art” in the Elizabethan 
sense, or even a heightening or intensifica- 
tion of expression in the neo-classical sense, 
has little place in love poetry. This is cer- 
tainly an unexpected, even if unintentional, 
conclusion for a staunch traditionalist like 
Walsh to draw, as Charles Gildon, who 
wrote an “Answer” to Walsh’s Preface, 
pointed out. In his Essay at a Vindication 
of the Love-Verses of Cowley and Waller, 
&c. (1694), which may be viewed as a minor 
phase of the general dispute over the 
ancients and moderns, Gildon, after suggest- 
ing that uncritical acceptance of the practice 
of the ancients in all things is unwise, goes 
on to treat Walsh’s criticism of English 
Love-Verses point by point. As to the 
charge that the occasions for these poems 
among the moderns are not common to the 
experience of all men, but are sought out 
and peculiar to the writer, Gildon can find 
nothing in Cowley or Waller that may be 
considered unnatural for a man in love to 
treat, and points out that it is “ highly 
Irrational” to insist upon general occasions, 
since the experiences of all men in love are 
individual and unique.* To the charge that 
the moderns have “ fill[ed] their Verses with 
Thoughts that are surprising and glittering, 
but not tender, passionate, or natural to a 
Man in Love” Gildon replies: “A Man 
that is us’d to a good Habit of thinking, 
cannot be without extraordinary Thoughts, 
on what concerns him so near as the Heart 


* The notion that amorous and occasional lyric 
verses are not written, as are epic, tragedy, and 
Pindaric odes, with the idea of producing great art 
and hence “ getting Fame and Admiration from 
the World” appears elsewhere and cannot be dis- 
missed as mere confusion of mind on Walsh’s part. 
To the 1690 edition of Waller’s poetry Francis 
Atterbury prefixed an account of the author’s life 
in which he remarks that Waller “‘ seems to have 
wrote (as some of the Greek and Roman Poets 
have done before him) for the Entertainment of 
himself, his Mistress, and his Friends, and to have 
coveted no Reputation this way, that might lay 
the least Restraint upon his Inclinations.” [The 
Second Part of Mr. Waller's Poems (London, 1712), 


p. LIL] 

* Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 1700- 
~~ W. H. Durham (New Haven, 1915), 
pp. 4-6. 
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of his Mistress.” As regards “ Conceits, 
far-fetch’d Similes, and shining Points,” 
Gildon, after challenging Walsh to indicate 
specific passages in Cowley or Waller where 
the similes are far-fetched, reminds him by 
throwing, as it were, a piece of his own 
brand of neo-classical orthodoxy at him 
that 


*tis not to be supposed, that the Verses 
written by Lovers are the Extempore 
Result of a sudden Gust of Passion, like 
the Inspirations of the Delphic Prophet- 
ess; for I’m confident he’ll agree with me 
that the Excuse of Love will not free a 
Poet, that lets them pass so from the 
Censure of Boileau 
Un sot en ecrivant, fait tout avec plaisir 
I'll na point en ses vers l’'ambarras de Choisir. 
A Poetizing Lover, must be allow’d not 
to be absolutely out of his Wits, and that 
*tis possible for him to study, and consider 
what he says in so solemn a Manner to his 
Mistress.°® 
Against Walsh’s narrowly neo-classic 
insistence that the end sought in writing 
love poetry is “the obtaining the Love of 
their Mistress” and “ not the getting Fame 
or Admiration from the World,’ Gildon 
suggests that there is nothing inconsistent in 
the two purposes, especially “ since Admira- 
tion is a certain Step to Love.’ Finally, 
and most germane to the fundamental 
significance of this critical controversy, is 
his argument that if it is true that the best 
means of obtaining the lady’s love is, as 
Walsh suggests, “to convince her that you 
love her” through a “true and lively 
Representation of the Pains, and Thoughts 
attending the Passion of Love,’ art will be a 
potent aid toward such a representation: 
Similes, fine Thoughts, and shining Points, 
if they be just, and good, must certainly 
give a greater Idea of any Pain, than a 
bare and unpolished Rhime, without 
Beauty or Grace. This gives us a weak, a 
faint, an unmoving View of the Pain; That 
sets it close to us, magnifies and enlarges 
it: This gives it you as the reverse end of 
a Prospective Glass does Objects, That as 
the right end of it; so that if a Representa- 
tion of our Pain be the Path to Success, 
Art will be no ill Help and guide in it; 
unless we'll suppose that our Mistress 


* Ibid., p. 8. 
* Loc. cit. 
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would be more sensibly touched with a 
Grubstreet Ballad, than a Copy of Verses 
by a Cowley or a Waller. But indeed, the 
Pain a Lover feels cannot be truely, and 
with Life represented without Sirmiles, as 
is evident from the very Nature of the 
Mind, when in Pain: For ’tis an universal 
Measure of our Judgment of things to 
compare them with something else: and 
the Mind in expressing its Pains en- 
deavours to make it known in its full 
Greatness: to give therefore the greater 
Image of it, it generally seeks out some- 
thing by a Comparison of which it hopes 
to obtain that End; Comparison being the 
only Distinction of Degrees of things.’ 
Returning to Dryden, one finds it not un- 
profitable to juxtapose his disapproval of 
Cowley’s “ incorrect ” Mistress with Walsh's 
attack upon Petrarch, whom he regards as 
the representative modern practitioner in 
love poetry. Walsh laments that English 
poets have taken Petrarch as their model 
rather than the Greek and Roman lyrists 
(that Walsh considers Donne, Waller, 
Suckling, and Cowley all in the Petrarchan 
tradition must give us pause) and that “ the 
great Reputation which he has gotten... 
has given Encouragement to this false sort 
of Wit in the World.”® The “ false sort of 
Wit” deplored by Walsh in Petrarch and in 
those whom he regards as his English 
followers is of a piece with the “ incorrect- 
ness” Dryden discerns in Cowley’s love 
poetry. To support this contention and to 
clarify Walsh’s phrase one need only turn 
to Dryden’s celebrated definition of wit: 
“a propriety of thoughts and words; or, in 
other terms, thoughts and words elegantly 
adapted to the subject.”’° For Dryden wit 
was not the magical fount of the poetic 
faculty as it was for Ben Jonson who re- 
quired first in a poet “a goodness of natural 
wit” and declared by way of definition that 
“the poet must be able by nature and 
instinct to pour out the treasure of his 
mind ...”"' Wit, for Dryden, has meaning 
only in terms of the idea of decorum. It 
becomes, in the last analysis, the judgment 
of the poet in perceiving what thoughts cast 
* Ibid., p. 10. 
*Works of Celebrated Authors, If [C10v]. 
©“ The Author’s Apology for Heroic Poetry and 
Poetic Licence, Prefixed to The State of Innocence 
ae ~~, g Man, an Opera, 1677,” Essays, ed. 
W'Timber, ed. Ralph S. Walker (Syracuse, 1953), 
pp. 84-85. 
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into what kind of expression are appropriate 
to his subject and the genre in which he is 
writing. No further elaboration is needed 
to show why the love poetry of Donne, in 
which the lovers are compared, for example, 
to the legs of a compass, or why Cowley’s 
Mistress, even with its less extravagant meta- 
physical imagination, would both appear to 
men of neo-classical temper such as Dryden 
and Walsh, with their especially rigid con- 
cept of nature and decorum as regards 
amorous verse, as false wit. 

Despite the nice correspondence of the 
dates, I do not propose Walsh’s Preface as 
a “source” for Dryden’s comments on 
Donne and Cowley. Far more important is 
it to see the general tendency of the high 
neo-classicist to apply a very special concept 
of art to amorous verse. And the fact that 
most of the critically significant discussion 
of “lyric poetry” (under which heading 
later seventeenth-century critics compre- 
hended the non-classical lower genres which 
in turn were concerned largely with love) 
among the Augustans is in terms of amorous 
verse makes the documents of Walsh and 
Gildon here considered very important in 
illuminating the little understood and much 
neglected issue of the theory of lyric poetry 
held during this period. However, this 
matter is outside our immediate concern 
and would require, as it indeed deserves, full 
treatment elsewhere. Suffice it here to 
Tecognize Walsh’s Preface and the con- 
troversy it evoked as a broader critical con- 
text against which to view Dryden’s cele- 
brated remarks on Donne and “ meta- 


bY ” 
physics. LEONARD NATHANSON. 
University of Wisconsin. 


SIR EDWARD COKE, C.J. 


GIR EDWARD COKE was “ the founder 

of our legal storehouse, and, which his 
tivals must confess, though their spleen 
should burst by reason of it, the head of our 
jurisprudence.” The story of his opposition 
both to the royal prerogative and to the 
courts christian is as well known to students 
of Stuart history as Coke upon Littleton is 
to students of the Common Law. It is, 
therefore, most unfortunate that most of Sir 
Edward’s private papers have disappeared. 
The Revd. Augustus Jessopp, reporting to 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission on 


‘Life of Sir Edward Coke by H. W. Woolrych 
(London, 1826) p. 210, quoting Sir Henry Spelman. 
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the records at Holkham, says that “it still 
remains unexplained what became of Sir 
Edward Coke’s large collections of MSS.— 
more or less of a personal interest.” 

Possibly the chief cause of this disappear- 
ance is that while Coke was on his deathbed 
at Stoke Pogis in 1634 Secretary Winde- 
banke was sent by the King to seize all his 
private papers. It was not until 1641 when 
Charles I was anxious to propriate his 
opponents that one of his sons was able, by 
raising the matter in the House of 
Commons, to secure the return of part of 
the papers.. The beginning of the Civil 
Wars was not the most suitable time for the 
recovery and preservation of political papers 
and it is probable that most of them had 
disappeared before the Restoration. 

The discovery of the letters patent 
appointing Sir Edward Coke to his highest 
legal office—the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas—is therefore of particular 
interest. It was in June 1606 that Coke, 
who had been attorney general for the past 
twelve years, became Chief Justice, and 
before the year had ended he was to make 
the first of those legal pronouncements 
against the royal prerogative which were to 
end in his demotion to Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench and his retirement. 

The letters patent were recently dis- 
covered amongst bundles of presentations 
to benefices in the Diocesan Record Office 
at Chichester. The document is very well 
written and in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The silver and red cords remain, but 
the Great Seal is now missing. The follow- 
ing is a complete transcript of it. 

Jacobus dei gracia Anglie Scocie Francie 
et Hibernie Rex fidei defensor etc. Omnibus 
ad quos presentes littere pervenerint 
Salutem. Sciatis quod nos de _fidelitate, 
industria et provida circumspeccione Dilecti 
et fidelis nostri Edwardi Coke militis 
Servientis ad legem plenius confidentes Con- 
stituimus ipsum Edwardum Coke Capitalem 
Justiciarem nostrum de Communi Banco 
Habendum et occupandum Officium illud 
quamdiu nobis placuerit cum feodis vadiis 
proficuis Comoditatibus et regardis eidem 
Officio debitis et consuetis. In cuius rei 
testimonium has litteras nostras fieri fecimus 
Patentes. Teste me ipso apud Westmon- 
asterium tricesimo die Junij Anno regni 


? Hist. MSS. Comm., Various Collections, vol. 


IV, p. 325. 
* Woolrych’s Life, p. 189. 
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nostri Anglie Francie et Hibernie quarto et 
Scocie tricesimo nono. 
per ipsum Regem Coppin 
Irrotulatur in Thesaurario Scaccarii domini 
Regis xxiiijto die Novembris 1606 Anno 
regni sui Anglie Francie et Hibernie quarto, 
et Scotie Quadragesimo. 

William Skynner 
Irrotulatur per Ri: Wardour Clericum 
Pellorum xiii9 die Dec. Anno Quarto Regni 
Regis Jacobi 1606.‘ 

It is difficult to account for the appearance 
of this document in a county with which 
Sir Edward Coke had no connection and 
amongst the records of one of the 
ecclesiastical courts which he so detested. 
There is, however, one tenuous connection 
between the episcopal records and the Coke 
family papers which provides the only 
explanation of this problem. The firm of 
solicitors in Chichester, now known as 
Messrs. Rapers, which held the post of 
diocesan registrar for several centuries 
before 1930, also held many other official 
positions including that of stewards of the 
Hundred and Manor of Bosham near 
Chichester. They must have stored all their 
records in the same rooms as many of the 
Chichester Corporation, episcopal, capitular 
. and Bosham records were misplaced. For 
example, one of the ‘“‘ Bosham Charters ”"— 
a writ of exemplification of Elizabeth I—is 
now amongst the episcopal records. 

If the letters patent had passed in this way 
from the Bosham manorial records to the 
episcopal records it is possible to trace a 
direct connection with the Coke family. Sir 
Robert Coke, Sir Edward’s eldest son and 
heir, married into the Berkeley family of 
Gloucestershire, the owners of the Hundred 
and Manor of Bosham throughout the 
seventeenth century. Moreover when his 
nephew, George Berkeley, inherited the 
Bosham estate shortly before 1637 he was 
under the guardianship of Sir Robert and 
his wife.. If the document was not given 
to his nephew after being returned to Sir 
Robert in 1641, it may well have been kept 
with the Bosham manorial records for a 
short period and so strayed into an alien 
group of records. C. E. WELCH. 


* Episc. 1/57. 

* This is stated in the introduction to a manu- 
script ‘“‘History of Bosham” written by John 
Smyth, the steward of the manor, for George 
Berkeley in 1637. The volume is now in the 


County Record Office at Chichester. 
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EXPLICATION OF JOHN DONNE’S 
“THE FLEA” 
[N 


“The Flea” Donne wrote of secular 

or physical love in a somewhat lighter 
vein than he usually did. By this statement 
I do not mean to imply that he was being 
humorous, though the use of a flea, a 
curious little insect given to leaps, frolics, 
and sudden little scurryings, may have 
carried humorous’ overtones to the 
Renaissance mind much as it would today 
to anyone who had recently watched a flea 
circus. An extremely inconsequential 
twentieth-century poet whom I hesitate even 
to mention, Robert Service, has written a 
very humorous poem involving a trained 
flea named Lucille, a polar bear (her original 
habitat), her trainer, and a royal household. 
On the other hand, William Blake, the poet 
and mystic, at one time used a flea as a 
very serious testament of the validity of, or 
perhaps just a result of, one of his mystical 
transports. Donne’s use of the flea charac- 
teristically falls between these two extremes. 

“The Flea is another of Donne’s spoken 
poems, as they nearly all are. The con- 
versational note is struck in the first lines. 

Marke but this flea, and marke in this 
How little that which thou deny’st me is; 

The poet is deliberately centering his 
listener’s attention upon the little flea, not 
only by his language; that is, by the repeti- 
tion of the verb mark, which tells us to pay 
attention, but also by his metrics. His first 
line opens with a series of heavy accents, 
two spondees and a foot of hovering 
accents, followed by a cesura immediately 
after the word flea, thus emphasizing its 
importance. The remaining two feet of the 
first line are iambs, which are the poem’s 
characteristic feet. In the third line the 
poet again uses the device of allowing his 
meter to underline his meaning. 

It sucked me first, and now sucks thee; 

The line opens with an iamb but is 
followed by a trochee so that the important 
word me is emphasized. Me is thus em- 
phasized by both the natural stress in 
pronunciation and by the shift in meter. 
The cesura is again used in this line, but 
this time to draw attention to the fact that 
there are two very important ideas or words 
in this line. The second word is thee. The 
poet has now drawn particular attention to 
the three actors in his little drama, the flea, 
me, and thee. Now he proceeds rapidly 
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with the action. The flea has sucked both 
the speaker and the lady and within its 
body their bloods are mingled. This 
mingling of their blood within the flea’s 
body, he states, “cannot be said A sinne, 
nor shame, nor losse of maidenhead.” 
Donne here is making use of the Renais- 
sance medical belief that the act of 
procreation involved the actual mingling of 
the blood of the parents. Since the flea in 
this respect is analogous to sexual inter- 
course, he asumes it is analogous in every 
respect. He adduces another likeness, 
carrying the before-mentioned medical 
belief one logical step further. 

(The flea) pamper’d swells with one blood made 

of two, 
Thus it is like, he says, a pregnant woman. 

And this, alas, is more than wee would doe. 
Procreation is not his aim. 

The second stanza begins with a distinctly 
new phase of the drama—the second act, 
as it were. The wooer’s clever argument 
apparently fails to move the lady, for she 
threatens to destroy the flea and thus 
demolish the argument. He then exclaims: 

Oh stay, three lives in one flea spare 

Where wee almost, yea more than maryed are. 

This flea is you and I, and this 

Our marriage bed, and marriage temple is ; 

Though parents grudge, and you, ware met 

And cloystered in these living walls of Jet. 

Though use make you apt to kill me, 


[This is a reference to the Petrarchan idea that the 
lady kills her lover with scorn.} 


Let not to that, selfe murder added bee, 

And sacrilege, three sinnes in killing three. 

Again action occurs between stanzas—the 
lady disdainfully kills the flea. The lover 
indignantly cries 

Cruell and sodaine, hast thou since 

Purpled thy nail, in blood of innocence? 

The use of the word cruel here is par- 
ticularly effective, for it carries overtones of 
the scornful ladies of the Petrarchan love 
lyrics wherein the poets’ favourite 
adjective for his lady is cruel. 

The lover continues to wax indignant; he 
accuses the lady of exulting in the 
destruction of the flea, and consequently, 
the argument. 

Yet, thou triumph’st, and saist that thou 

Find’st not thyself, nor mee the weaker now; 

_This finding proves the speciousness of 
his argument. Because they are not weaker 
as a result of her killing the flea, the act 
cannot be murder, suicide or sacrilege as 
she claimed it would be. Thus his argu- 
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ment topples. But here the lover springs 
his trap. In a manner characteristic of the 
dialectics of the Scholastics he had been 
reading, but even more resembling, I 
believe, that of a lawyer who has trapped an 
Opposition witness into a dangerous 
admission (one should remember that 
Donne was studying law in the Inns of 
Court during this period of his life) he 
pounces on her statement and turns it to his 
own ends, 

Tis true, then learne how false feares bee— 

That is, you are right, my fears con- 
cerning the destruction of the flea have 
proved unfounded. It follows, then, that 
all fears, but especially your fears concern- 
ing the loss of your honor, are false. 

Just so much honour, when thou yeelds’t to mee, 

Will wast, as this flea’s death took life from thee. 
the lover concludes. The reader is left with 
the impression that his argument now is 
successful. 

Dryden has attacked this poem on the 
grounds that it is not realistic, that no lady 
would yield to such an argument. There 
are no wild protestations of undying love, 
no impassioned pleadings for the lady to be 
kind, no appeal to the emotions whatsoever. 
Instead, the appeal is to the reason. One 
has to agree with Dryden that such an 
“approach” would not prove efficacious 
unless—unless the lady were as desirous of 
being convinced as the lover of convincing. 
This conception of ladies is fairly common 
in Donne’s secular poetry. The drama can 
then be looked upon as a little intellectual 
game indulged in by the two lovers, both of 
them knowing what the outcome will be, 
but enjoying the game for its own sake. 
Adopting this interpretation of the drama 
stills criticism that the argument from the 
first is specious, that the analogy between 
sexual intercourse and being bitten by the 
same flea is false. Of course it is false, 
but that is beside the point. 


ARTHUR L. MADISON. 


THOMAS CAREW’S EARLY 
REPUTATION 


IN commenting on the early reputation of 

the Stuart poet Thomas Carew (1598- 
1638), Rhodes Dunlap, Carew’s most recent 
editor, cites the anonymous The Great 
Assises Holden in Parnassus by Apollo and 
his assessours (1645) as the earliest evidence 
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of the scandalous reputation of Carew’s 
Poems among seventeenth-century readers. 
(Poems of Thomas Carew [Oxford, 1949], 
p. xlvii.) In The Great Assises Carew and 
other poets appear as prospective jurymen 
at an inquest in which pornographic writing 
is condemned. Dunlap’s choice of The 
Great Assises as an illustration of Carew’s 
notoriety is a good one. There exists, how- 
ever, an even earlier example of the reaction 
of Carew’s contemporaries to his poems, and 
one that is much more emphatically negative 
than The Great Assises. In 1640, the year 
of the first edition of Carew’s Poems, Sir 
Edward Dering stood up in the House of 
Commons to deliver the “Kent Petition 
against Episcopacy” (actually written by 
Richard Robson of Cranbrook), and in a 
speech given over to “ manifold evils, pres- 
sures, and grievances caused, practiced, or 
occasioned by the Prelacy, and their depen- 
dancies,” Sir Edward inveighed against 
The swarming of lascivious, idle, and 
unprofitable bookes, Pamphlets, Play- 
bookes and Ballades; as namely Ovid’s 
Art of Love, the Parliament of Women 
(come out at the dissolution of the last 
Parliament), Carews Poems, Parker’s Bal- 
lades, in disgrace of Religion, &c. to the 
increase of all Vice, and withdrawing of 
the people from reading, studdying, and 
hearing the word of God .. . (Proceedings 
... in the County of Kent in Connection 
with the Parliaments Called in 1640, ed. 
L. B. Larking [Camden Society Publica- 
tion, 1861], LXXX, 32. Italics mine.) 
As early as 1640, Carew’s poems were so 
notorious that they were used as a rhetorical 
device in a political address: the ink was 
scarcely dry on the first edition of the 
Poems when they had become synonymous 
with “lascivious, idle, and unprofitable 


bookes.” James E. RUOFF. 
State College of Washington. 


A DISCOVERIE OF ERROVRS IN 
*THE CASE OF WILLIAM JAGGARD 
(1619) ’ (cci. 329) 


RULY hath that ingenious poet William 
Shakespeare said in his Tragedie of 
Iulius Caesar 


The euill that men do, liues after them, 
The good is oft enterred with their bones, 


So let it not be with William Jaggard, the 
printer to whom we owe the preservation of 
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about half of the said Shakespeare’s works 
—including, indeed, the quotation just made. 

In William Jaggard’s lifetime he needed 
no champion to defend his reputation as a 
printer, being himself quite able to reply 
vigorously to any attacks, blow for blow, 
But now after more than 300 years there 
cometh one who doth misinterpret evidence 
sadly and doth suggest that William Jag- 
gard censured himself in print! It falleth to 
me, as a student of Jaggard’s printing, to 
demonstrate the errors and refute the false 
conclusion. 

Firstly, it may be denied that Brooke's 
Catalogue and Succession of the Kings, 
Princes, Dukes, Marquesses, Earls and Vis- 
counts, 1619 (Catalogue of Nobility, for 
short) printed by Jaggard ‘ was horribly dis- 
figured by his printing errors’. The print- 
ing, though not outstanding, is neatly and 
competently done, and the presence of 
several cancels and corrections at press 
shows that Jaggard endeavoured to comply 
with the requirements of Brooke who, by 
all accounts, was a most cantankerous per- 
son. The ‘ Faults escaped in Printing’ are 
printed on two pages in larger type than 
usual and so seem more important than they 
really are. Moreover, as E. E. Willoughby 
pointed out in A Printer of Shakespeare, 
1934, p. 146, ‘of the seventy-five errors 
noted but twenty-five could by any stretch of 
the imagination be attributed to the printer; 
the other fifty (and probably most of the 
remaining twenty-five also) were the mis- 
takes of the author’. 

Secondly, Augustine Vincent’s A Dis- 
couerie of Errours in the first Edition of 
the Catalogue of Nobility, published by 
Ralphe Brooke, Yorke Herald, . . ., 1622, 
most certainly does not contain ‘a sharp and 
spirited attack on his [Jaggard’s] execrable 
printing ’ of Brooke’s Catalogue of Nobility 
—dquite the contrary. The attack was made 
by Brooke who, in the second edition of his 
Catalogue, 1622, blamed Jaggard for * many 
escapes, and mistakings, committed by the 
Printer, whilst my sicknesse absented me from 
the Presse, at the first publication’. This 
was an iniquitous attempt to shift responsi- 
bility for Brooke’s own careless mistakes and 
its outrageous nature is very properly 
exposed by Vincent in a prefatory letter to 
Brooke in Discovery of Errors, 1622. After 
referring to some of Brooke’s other explana- 
tions Vincent says ‘ And as these (God wot) 
are poore and shallow defences, so that shift 
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puts downe all the rest: that the escapes 
and slippes of the Printer, gaue his enuious 
Detractors occasion:to carpe at his Labours: 
Was there euer heard a more miserable 
refuge? As if vntruths in the Historie, or 
falsifications in the Chronologie, . . . or the 
like materiall Errors, which I (his enuious 
Detractor) only stoope at, were the Printers 
negligences, and not his owne grosse ignor- 
ances. But for that point, I will turne the 
Printer loose to you, who (it seems) though 
he be blinde, meanes not to swallow any 
such flies at your hands’. There follows 
four and a half closely printed pages of 
Jaggard’s own defence headed ‘ The Printer ’ 
and concluding that ‘ it touches a Printer as 
much to maintaine his reputation in the Art 
he liues by, as a Herald in his Profession, 
and that if any affront be done me in that 
kinde, I shall be euer as sensible of it, as hee 
would be of the like done to himselfe: how- 
soeuer it hath pleased God to make me, and 
him to style me a Blinde-Printer, though I 
could tell him by the way, that it is no right 
conclusion in schooles, that because Homer 
was Blinde and a Poet, therefore hee was 
a Blinde-Poet. FAREWELL.’ (There is a 
good summary of the whole defence in 
Willoughby, A Printer of Shakespeare, 
pages 152/6.) 

Jaggard’s reply to Brooke is well-known 
for the valuable evidence it gives of proof- 
reading by the author at that period. R. B. 
McKerrow quotes the relative passage at 
length. (Introduction to Bibliography, 1928, 
pages 206/7.) 

Quite apart from the question whether 
Heminge and Condell’s ‘ diuerse stolne, and 
surreptitious copies’ include the Pavier- 
Jaggard 1619 quartos it seems profitless to 
pursue the suggestion that William Jaggard 
censured himself (or even Pavier) as one of 
the ‘iniurious impostors’. William Jaggard 
died about the end of October, 1623, prob- 
ably before the Heminge and Condell 
address ‘to the great Variety of Readers’ 
was printed. (See Sir Walter Greg, The 
Shakespeare First Folio, 1955, pages 452/4.) 

In his reply to Brooke’s calumnies Jaggard 
says ‘I appeale to euerie mans reason, 
whether any of those palpable errors and 
abuses of his Reader (whereof in this Dis- 
couerie you shall finde a number stript and 


whipt) can be iustly charged vpon the. 


Printers accompt’. (@5v) The close associa- 
tion here of the words comprising the title 
of George Wither’s popular book of satires 
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Abuses Stript and Whipt, first printed in 


1613, can hardly be accidental. William 
Jaggard was not concerned with the printing 
or publishing of any editions of that book 
but he may have been aware that a close 
counterfeit of the first edition was printed, 
probably by Thomas Creede about 1615, 
and four booksellers were fined by the 
Stationers’ Company in connexion with it. 
But another case of irregular printing about 
that time affected him more intimately. In 
1613 he had printed for his brother John 
Jaggard an edition of Bacon’s Essays which 
John Beal proceeded to imitate in a reprint 
with a very similar title page. (See “ Coun- 
terfeit Printing in Jacobean Times” by 
William A. Jackson, The Library, 1934/5, 
4.15. pages 364/376, for details of both 
these cases.) 

When Raphe Brooke had the second edi- 
tion of his Catalogue of Nobility published 
in 1622, the printer (who may have been 
William Stansby) omitted his name from the 
reprint, possibly to avoid any open trouble 
with William Jaggard who imagined he 
owned the “copy”. But Jaggard had 
omitted to enter the book in the Stationers’ 
Register and so could take no protective 
action. (It is curious that his brother John 
had neglected to take the same precaution in 
the matter of Bacon’s Essays.) William 
Jaggard could only threaten vaguely and 
denounce the second edition of the Cata- 
logue as ‘ that vnauthorized Edition’. (Dis- 
covery of Errors, 45v.) The use of “ un- 
authorized” to describe a book certainly 
issued by its author—and printed at his 
expense according to Jaggard—shows how 
strongly the right to the “copy” belonged 
to the stationer in those times. Jaggard may 
very well have looked upon the reprint of 
Brooke’s own book as a piracy of his 
“copy”, putting it on much the same level 
as the earlier irregular reprints of Wither’s 
Abuses and Bacon’s Essays. 

I am engaged upon a detailed study of 
Vincent’s Discovery of Errors and other 
books printed by William Jaggard during 
the Shakespeare Folio period (say 1619 to 
1624). It will require the comparison of 
numerous copies and I shall be pleased to 
hear of the locations of copies in private 
hands and in the lesser-known public 
collections. 

E. R. Woop. 


56 Denbigh St., London, S.W.1. 
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“FORLORN ” IN “ CYMBELINE” 


AND “I. HENRY VI” 

JN Act V. Sc. V, Cymbeline refers to the 

disguised Posthumus as “The forlorn 
soldier that so nobly fought” (1.406). The 
editor of the new Arden edition (1955) 
favours Furness’s “ meanly dressed” as the 
sense of “forlorn” here, adding ‘ Shake- 
speare several times uses the word in the 
sense ‘ poverty stricken ’.” 

There is, however, another sense of 
“ forlorn” which seems at least to deserve 
consideration. In a military context at this 
time, in such phrases as “forlorn boys, 
fellows, etc.” the word describes “ men who 
perform their duty at the imminent risk of 
life’ (O.E.D. 3b). It seems usually to have 
been applied to those in the forefront of 
action; it is perfectly suitable to Posthumus 
who with an old man and two boys “ gave 
th’ affront” (V. III. 86) which routed the 
Romans and delivered Cymbeline. A line 
in which “forlorn” certainly has_ this 
sense, though editors seem not to have noted 
it, is I Henry VI, 1.11.19, where the 
Dauphin, leading his men to attack, cries 
“Now for the honour of the forlorn 


French.” E. E. Duncan-Jones. 


MARLOWE, MASSINGER, AND 
WEBSTER QUARTOS 


THE Lehigh University Library has 
recently added to its rare book holdings 
a large collection presented by Robert B. 
Honeyman, Jr. The Honeyman Collection, 
valued at $170,000, contains about 4,000 
items ranging from an early thirteenth- 
century Book of Hours through incunabula 
to a presentation copy of Mein Kampf. 
Included in the collection are six quartos of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean plays, described 
briefly here for the benefit of scholars 
working on bibliographies or on the text of 
Marlowe, Massinger and Webster. 

The collection contains an exemplar of 
the first known edition of Marlowe’s Jew 
of Malta, 1633 (STC 17412). Cutting for 
binding has resulted in mutilation of run- 
ning titles on a number of leaves, but all 
signatures and catchwords are intact. The 
binding is modern. 

There are two copies of the first edition 
of Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, 1633 (STC 17639). L? is covered 
with a paper wrapper of an early period; 
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it has been cut in such a way that some 
signatures and catchwords are mutilated, 
L? is in a nineteenth century binding; on the 
end paper, kept from a still earlier binding, 
appears the signature Charles Walmesley, 
1800. The name is repeated on the title 
page, where in a much earlier hand is also 
the signature of Wm. Tod. L? has been 
severely cut, so that running titles, signa- 
tures, and catchwords are affected. In L? 
Sig. A lacks leaves 2 and 3. Collation of 
the two copies reveals one variant on HI, 
where L? has tnam’d, and L* the corrected 
nam’d. On I3 L’ has a frisket bite which 
affects the first letters in ll. 24, 26, 29, 32, 
33; L® preserves a corrected page. 

The Honeyman Collection contains three 
Webster quartos, one copy of the first edition 
of The Devil's Law Case, 1623 (STC 25173) 
and two copies of the first edition of The 
Duchess of Malfi, 1623 (STC 25176). 
Collation of the copy of The Devil's Law 
Case with the list of stop-press variants 
given by J. R. Brown, “The Printing of 
John Webster’s Plays (II),” Studies in 
Bibliography, VIIL (1956), 113-127, shows 
that the Lehigh copy preserves the corrected 
state of all variant sheets except outer K. 
It is perhaps worth noting that K is printed 
on thin paper of a distinctly different 
quality from that used in the rest of the 
copy; the watermark of K_ is likewise 
unique in this copy. Cutting has not 
damaged the running titles, signatures, or 
catchwords. On A3 in a faded ink is a 
hand-written inscription partly cut away; 
the date 1667 is clear, but the signature is 
not entirely legible; it appears to be John 
Vern?y. On the inside cover of the nine- 
teenth-century binding is the bookplate of 
Herschel V. Jones, and on the end paper 
the note that the book was “From Mr. 
Corser’s Library No. 618, 1871.” Punch 
holes show evidence of two previous bind- 
ings. At one time the copy evidently made 
part of an “anthology”; traces of page 
numbers, written in ink, mostly cut away, 
are still apparent in the upper outside 
margins. 

One of the two copies of The Duchess of 
Malfi (L') is beautifully preserved; the 
binding is modern. Gathering B is evi- 
dently made up of two unperfected sheets, 
for each page of print is backed by an un- 
printed page. L’, in a nineteenth-century 
binding, has been cut enough to damage 
some of the running titles, signatures, and 
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catchwords. The name of Chrystipher 
more, in an early hand, appears at the top 
of A4v and again on B1; on N3Vv is a manu- 
gcript inscription: ex dono patri mei 
Roberti (last name partly cut away). Colla- 
tion of the two copies with Mr. Brown’s 
variant list indicates the following preserved 
states : 
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(Professor) F. S. Hook. 
Lehigh University. 


SOME NOTES ON THE 
VOCABULARY OF 
JOHN MARSTON xX. 


Civility. (O.E.D. 713. 1612.) 1598 
Pygmalion, Sat. Il, 132. Staidness itself, and 
Nestor’s gravity, / Are but the shade of his 
civility. (It is almost certain from the con- 
text that Marston is here using civility in 
the sense of decency, seemliness. A few 
lines earlier in the same satire he coined the 
word Civil-seeming, anticipating the 
O.E.D.’s first ex. of civil +10. ({See my 
Notes on Marston’s Vocabulary 1X, N. & Q. 
cei. 470). The O.E.D. cites Marston 
for its only example under Civility +2. 1598 
Scourge Il, Sat. VII, 150. All Marston's 
novel uses of this term can be related to his 
preoccupation as a satirist with the quality it 
denotes.) 

Clyster-pipe. (O.E.D. tb. 1622.) 1603-4 
DC. Il, 76. Do’st heare my worshipfull 
glisterpipe. (The O.E.D. definition of tb. 
A contemptuous name for a medical man, 
does not strictly include Marston’s applica- 
tion of it to Mary Fough, the Bawd. 
Marston is, however, stressing the Bawd’s 
Close association with medical men, and a 
few lines further on Cocledemoy calls her 
supportres of Barbar Surgeons and in- 
hauncres of Jotium and dyet drinke ’.) 

Curtian. (Coined from the name of the 
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Roman warrior Marcus Curtius. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1603-4 DC. II, 78. 
Shees none of . . . your curtian gulfes that 
will never be satisfied, untill the best thing a 
man has be throwne into them. (In his 
note on this passage H. H. Wood, II, 313, 
explains the allusion to the story in Livy, vii. 
6, and notes a similar use of the word in 
Chapman’s Conspiracy and Tragedy of 
Byron, 1608.) 

Distinctless. (Indistinct, invisible. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1599 Hist. Ill, 247. 
Ride (with distinctlesse motion) on the eyes 
/ Of this fayre Chorus. 

Dolopian. (From Gk. Dolopes, a people 
of Thessaly. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. VIII, 23. What Myrmidon, or 
hard Dolopian,.. . 

Drab-keeper. (See quot. Unrecorded in 
O.E.D.) 1603-4 DC. II, 88. A true whore- 
maister, I confesse, a constant drabbe 


keeper. 

Dry-shave. (O.E.D. Dry a. C.2. 1620.) 
1603-4 DC. II, 107. He sent me by the 
same token, that he was dry shaved this 
morning. (It is possible that the origin of 
the v. dry-shave, to gull or cheat, familiar 
in 17th.-18th. century canting parlance, may 
be traced to the famous shaving of Mulli- 
grub in DC.) 

Ear-reach. (O.E.D. ear sb.’ 16=ear-shot. 
1642.) 1606 Soph. II, 38. All stand with- 
out eare-reach Of the soft cries. 

Ear-wig. (O.E.D. 72. fig. A flatterer, 
parasite. 1633.) 1601 WYW. II, 248. Thou 
Eare-wig that wrigglest into mens braines. 
(In this quasi-literal application of the term 
to a flatterer one can see the emergence of 
its fig. sense.) 

Enlarge. (O.E.D. v.3.c. To enlarge the 
heart. 1611.) 1606 Soph. II, 10. O then 
inlarge thy hart / Be thousand soules in one. 

Essay. (O.E.D. +2. 1614.) 1606 Soph. 
II, 18. Nature made all the rest of thy 
faire sex / As weake essaies, to make thee 
a patterne. 

Essayist. (O.E.D. 2. 1609.) 1601 WYW. 
II, 279. God made thee a good foole,... 
and a Satyrist, and an Essayest. 


Ethiopian. (O.E.D. adj. 1. 1684.) 1606 
Soph. Il, 10. Deere Ethiopian Negro. 

Eunuch. (O.E.D. v. al1658.) 1603-4 DC. 
II, 194. For my part would I were 


eunuch’t rather then thus suckt away with 
kisses. (Marston also antedates the first 
O.E.D. ex. of the ppl.a. See my Notes Il, 
N. & Q. cc, 1, 21. Jan. 1955.) 
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False-cut. (Of dice: cut so as to fall un- 
fairly. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Scourge, III, Sat. 1X, 78. Canst use a false- 
cut die / With a clean grace? 

Fame-greedy. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1606 Soph. II, 61. Covetous / Fame-greedy 
Lady. 

Far-famed. (O.E.D. a. 1624.) 1606 Soph. 
Prologus, I1,7. The farre fam'd daughter of 
great Asdruball. 

Fat. (O.E.D. adj. 7+b. Of wine or ale. 
1609.) 1598 Scourge, To Detraction, 13. 
My spirit is not puft up with fat fume / Of 
slimy ale. 

Feastlike. (Resembling a feast. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1605 Eastward Ho, 
III, 115. Thankes for our feastlike Breake- 
fast. (But most critics agree that this scene 
is by Chapman.) 

Female. (O.E.D. adj. 4. 1635.) 1606 
Soph. Prologus, Il, 7. We shall present a 
female glory. (The earliest O.E.D. ex. of the 
word in this sense occurs in the title of a 
book pub. 1635 as The Femall Glory. It is 
possible that this title may have been sug- 
gested by Marston’s phrase.) 

Ferret. (O.E.D. sb.’ 1.b. transf. and fig. 
1626.) 1604 Mal. I, 147. How do’s my 
little Ferrard: a yee lecherous Animal, my 
little Ferret, he goes sucking up & downe the 
Pallace into every Hens nest like a Weesell: 
(Another instance of the emergence of the 
fig. sense from the literal. Marston uses the 
word of a person, with an explanation to 
show how appropriate it is, and at the same 
time conveys it as a half-pun on the familiar 
abbreviation of Ferrardo’s name.) 

Filth-cleansing. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, 1. Sat. 1V, 82. A good filth 
cleansing strong purgation. 


Fine-faced. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 


1603-4 DC. II, 107. Introth a fine-fac’d 
wife. 
Flame. (O.E.D. sb. 6tc. Brightness of 


fancy, power of thought. 1642.) 1604-6 
Fawne, Epilogus, I, 225. If you shall judge 
his flame / Distemperately weake, as faulty 
much, / In stile, in plot, in spirit, ... 

Flaming. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 3.tc. Of a per- 
son. 1781.) 1599 A&M. I, 25. For tis 
your onely way, to find your bright flaming 
wench. 

GusTAV Cross. 


The University of Adelaide, Australia. 
(To be continued) 
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DRYDEN’S “CLEOMENES ” AND 
FLETCHER’S “ BONDUCA ” 


OF all Dryden’s plays, perhaps Cleomenes, 

the Spartan Heroe (produced at the 
Theatre Royal in April 1692) has received 
less attention from students of seventeenth 
century drama than any other tragedy 
written by its author. Although it contains 
laudable dramatic qualities (the poignant 
famine scene, the love and duty conflict 
within the Sparton hero, and the suspense), 
Cleomenes is not valuable as a drama per 
se. It is more important as a literary work, 
offering one of the most exquisite lyrics 
(“ No, no poor suff’ring heart”) to come 
from the pen of Dryden, heroic couplets 
which establish him as England’s most dis- 
tinguished poet in that verse form, and 
blank verse which nearly equals that of 
Shakespeare. Further, this work, as an ex- 
perimental literary type (the play combines 
the heroic elements of The Conquest of 
Granada with the tragic qualities of All for 
Love), is important in the study of his 
earlier, more notable dramas, as well as of 
Dryden—the dramatist, poet and critic— 
himself. The playwright’s last tragedy, 
therefore, deserves attention, not as a 
drama, but as a piece of literature. 

An intriguing aspects of Cleomenes is the 
extent to which the precocious character of 
Cleonidas resembles that of Hengo in 
Fletcher’s Bonduca (produced March 1619, 
first published in the folio of 1647). 
Although there is no material evidence that 
Dryden read Bonduca, the esteem in which 
he held Fletcher makes the conjecture 
probable. Moreover, the remarkable 
degree of similarity between the two charac- 
ters can hardly be fortuitous. 

The essential features of the character of 
Cleonidas are his precociousness, his fierce 
Spartan patriotism, his hatred of Egyptians, 
and his occasional boyishness. P. A. 
Motteux in The Gentleman's Journal 
(April 1692, p. 21) comments as follows: 


Perhaps his Cleonidas may seem a Hero 
of too swift a growth; yet unpolish’d 
Nature shews herself great and noble in 
him, with an aspiring Air, and unbounded 
thought, now and then the Child may 
seem through all the early Eradiations of a 
dawning Valor. For those that are 


offended with that Character, let them 
but consider the Spartan Education, and 
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the magnanimous suff’ring of the Boy, 
who chose rather to have his Entrails 
gnaw'd out by the Fox, than discover he 
had stolen him; because Theft in Sparta, 
like Adultery in England, was approved 
in the Practice, but detested in the 
Discovery. Let them consider too the 
Patience of those Boys who endur’d the 
Lash till they lost their Lives by it, rather 
than by an effeminate Groan to shew 
themselves unworthy of having them 
preserved. To do so, is more than to say, 
and to suffer, than to do: since therefore 
the Spartan Boys were capable of 
suffring in so heroical a manner; what 
can we find in Cleonidas’s words, that we 
think too much? 

Cleonidas might easily have been pat- 
terned after Hengo, whose character is 
essentially the same, although the objects of 
his fury are Romans rather than Egyptians. 
The following passages reveal Dryden’s 
reliance on Fletcher for words, expressions, 
situations, and basic characterization. 
Quotations have been taken from the First 
Edition of Cleomenes and George Darley’s 


edition (1840) of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 


Works. 


Cleomenes, 1.i.: 

Cleom. ‘That's my Boy, my hopeful Lyons 
Whelp.”” 

Bonduca, IL.iii.: 

Judas to Caratach. 

Cleomenes, I.i.: 

Cleonidas. “* And tho’ you say I have but Fifteen 
years. 

Bonduca, I1.iii. : 

Hengo. “I have fifteen years.’ 


“Tie up your whelp.” 


Cleomenes, 1.i.: 

Cleonidas. ‘‘ There’s it, a Trojan Child: But 
grant me this, 

There are no Spartan Children ; we are born Men, 

And tho’ you say I have put Fifteen years, 

We Spartans take ten Strides before our Age, 

And start beyond dull Nature.” 

Bonduca, 1.i.: 

Caratach. ‘And little sir, when your young 
bones grow stiffer, 

And when I see you able in a Morning 

To beat a dozen boys, and then to breakfast, 

I'll tie you to a sword. 

Hengo. And what then, uncle? 

Caratach, Then you must kill, sir, 
valiant Roman 

That calls you knave, 

Hengo. And must I kill but one? 

Caratach. A hundred, boy, I hope. 

Hengo. I hope five hundred. 

Caratach. That's a noble boy!” 

Cleomenes, Li.: 

Pantheus. ‘* What wilt thou be, young Cockeril, 
when thy Spurs 

Are grown to sharpness? 


the next 
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Cleonidas. Why? I'll be a Spartan. 

For if I said King, I should say less: 

I mean a Spartan while I live on Earth; 

But when in Heaven, I’le stand next Hercules, 
And thrust between my Father and the God. 
Bonduca, IV.ii: 

Caratach. ‘*‘ What wouldst thou be living 

To wear a man’s strength! 

Hengo. Why, a Caratach, 

A Roman hater, a scourge sent from Heaven 
To whip these proud thieves from our kingdom.” 


Cleomenes, V.ii.: 

Cleonidas. ‘“* Indeed I know not, 

That ever I offended Heaven in thought: 

I always said my Prayers.” 

Bonduca, IV.ii. 

Hengo. ** Why, then, I care not when I go [i.e., 
die], for surely 

Iam peony they love me: I never 

Blasphemed ‘em, uncle, nor transgressed my 
parents ; 

I always said my prayers.” 

(In the above passages note the use of identical 

ideas and phrases and words.) 


Cleomenes, V.ii.: 

Cleonidas. ‘* But what if Heaven 

Will do hard things, must not hard things be 
said? 

Y’have often told me, That the Souls of Kings 

Are made above the rest of Human Race; 

Have they not Fortunes fitted for those Souls? 

Did ever King die Starv’d? 

Cleomenes. I know not that: 

Yet still be firm in this: The Gods are good, 

Tho’ thou and I may perish. 

Cleonidas. Indeed I know not, 

That ever I offended Heaven in thought: 

I always said my Prayers. 

Cleomenes. Thou didst thy Duty. 


Cleonidas. And yet you lost the Battel when I 
Pray’d. 
Cleomenes. “Twas in the Fates I should: But 


hold thee there! 
The rest is all unfathomable depth: 
This we well know, That if there be a Bliss 
Beyond this present Life, tis purchas’d here, 
And Virtue is its Price. 
Cleonidas. But are you sure 
Our Souls shall be Immortal? 
Cleomenes. Why that Question? 
Cleonidas. Because I find, that now my Body 
starves, 
My Soul decays: I think not as I did.” 


Bonduca, IV.ii: 

Hengo. ‘I know, Uncle, 

We must all die ; my little brother died, 

I saw him die, and he died smiling ; sure, 

There’s no great pain in’t, uncle. But, pray, tell 


me, 

Whither must we go when we are dead? 
Caratach. Strange questions! —[Aside. 
Why, the blessed’st place, boy! ever sweetness 
And Happiness dwells there. 

Hengo. Will you come to me? 

Caratach. Yes, my sweet boy. 

Hengo. Mine aunt too, and my cousins? 
Caratach. All, my good child. 

Hengo. No Romans, uncle? 

Caratach. No, boy. 

Hengo. I should be loth to meet them there. 
Caratach. No ill men, 


68 


That live by violence and cane oppression, 

Come thither; ‘tis for those the gods love, good 
men.” 

(In the above passages note that not only are 

Cleonidas’s and Hengo’s attitudes similar to the 

point of identical likeness, but also their fears, 


emotions, and periods of youthfulness are 
—- For example, both boys ask about 
eath. 


Cleomenes, V.ii.: 

Cleonidas. ‘‘ And now you swim before me.” 

Bonduca, IV .ii.: 

Hengo. ‘“ Mine eyes are going.” 

Cleomenes, V .iii.: 

Cleonidas. ‘‘ The Gods forbid 

That I should seek this danger, and not share it. 

[To Cleomenes.] Forgive me, Sir, that once I 
disobey you, 

To prove my self your Son; living, or dying, 

T’ll not be less than a Man.” 

(The courage of Cleonidas is similar to that of 

Hengo below.) 


Bonduca, IV.ii.: 

Hengo. “I defy thee, 

Thou mock-made man of mat! charge home, 
sirrah! 

Hang thee, base slave, thou shak’st. 

Judas. Upon my conscience, 

The boy will beat me: how it looks, how 
bravely ! 

How confident the worm is! a scabbed boy 

To handle me thus!—Yield, or I cut thy head off. 

Hengo. Thou dar’st not cut off my finger; here 
tis, touch it. 

Judas. He speaks swords and buckler.— 

Prithee, yield boy ; 

Come, here’s an apple; yield. 

Hengo. By heaven, he fears me! 

I'll give you sharper language:—when, you 
coward, 

When come you up? 

Judas. If he should beat me— 

Hengo. When, sir? 

I long to kill thee: come, thou canst not scape 
me ; 

I have twenty ways to charge thee, twenty deaths 

Attend my bloody staff. 

Judas. Sure, ‘tis the devil. 

A dwarf—devil in a doublet! 

Hengo. I have killed a captain, sirrah, a brave 
captain, 

And, when I have done, I have kicked him thus. 

Look here : see how I charge this staff! 

Judas. Most certain 

This boy will cut my throat yet!” 

Cleomenes, V.iv.: 

Cloenus. [Thrusts at Cleonidas behind.] 

Cleonidas. ‘*Oh! ” 

Bonduca, V.v.: 

Judas. [Shoots Hengo with an arrow.] 

Hengo. ‘Oh! ” 

Cleomenes, V.iv.: 

Cloenus. “This was well watch’d: The Boy is 


left unguarded. 
Cleonidas. Revenge, Royal Father!” 
(Judas attacks Hengo much the same way below.) 
Bonduca, V.v.: 
Judas. ‘* Here’s the boy; 
Mine own, I thank my fortune. 
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Hengo. Uncle, uncle! . ee 
Famine [i.e., Judas, who is very thin] is fall'n 
upon me, Uncle!” 


Cleomenes, V.iv.: 

[Cleomenes] Runs at Coenus and kills him. 
Bonduca, V.v.: 

[Caratach] Kills Judas with a stone. 


Cleomenes, V.iv.: 

Cleonidas. “I bleed! ” 
Bonduca, V.v.: 

Hengo. ‘ Oh, I bleed hard!” 


Cleomenes, V.iv.: 

Cleonidas. ‘I would live to comfort you.” 

Bonduca, V.v.: 

Hengo. ‘I would live only to thank you. Weep 
not.” 


Cleomenes, V.iv.: 

Cleonidas. ‘‘ Hold me, hold me, Father.” 
Bonduca, V v.: 

Hengo. “ Oh, hold me hard!” 


Cleomenes, V.iv.: 
Cleomenes: ‘‘ Cheer up.” 
Bonduca, V .iv.: 


Caratach. ‘‘ Cheer up, child.” 
Cleomenes, V.iv.: 

Cleomenes. ‘* What shall I lose? 
Cleonidas. A Boy.” 

Bonduca, V.v.: 

Caratach. ‘* Oh, my chicken, 
My dear Boy, what shall I lose? 
Hengo. Why, a child.” 


Cleomenes, V.iv.: : 

Cleonidas. ‘‘ I might have liv’d to Manhood: 
But once I must have dy’d. 

Cleomenes. But not before thy Father? ” 
Bonduca, V.v.: : 
Hengo. ‘“‘[a child] That must have died... 
I was born to die. 

Caratach. But thus unblown, my boy? ” 


Cleomenes, V.iv.: zs 
Cleonidas. ‘* When you come, find me out. 
Bonduca, V.v.: 

Hengo. ‘I shall know you 

When you come.” 


Cleomenes, V.iv.: 


Cleomenes. “ Fate, thou hast done thy worst.” 

Bonduca, V.N.: 

Caratach. ‘Time and Death, Ye have done 
your worst.” 


From these parallel passages one may 
conclude that a very strong probability exisis 
that Dryden relied heavily upon Fletcher's 
Bonduca for situations and characteriza- 
tions in Cleomenes. It is interesting to note 
that where Dryden borrowed entire phrases 
he changed them to restrained, “ classical 
language—much as he did in Sir Martin 
Mar-All and Amphitryon from Moliere, 
An Evening’s Love from Corneille, and 
The Spanish Friar and Don Sebastian from 
French novels. 


S. W. BROSSMAN. 
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MANNINGHAM AND MARSTON 
(cci. 377) 


ME: CROSS has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion on Manning- 
ham’s Diary. In my notes written after a 
careful examination of the original (cc. 
380) I made reference to the story 
of ‘Jo. Marstone’ and ‘ Alderman Meres 
wives daughter’, which John Bruce, the 
editor of the Diary, described as ‘a dis- 
agreeable anecdote’. The possibility of the 
paragraph being the invention of John 
Payne Collier has to be taken into acount. 
The Diary has still some pages wholly 
blank, and many partly blank, and Collier, 
it is certain, did not resist the temptation to 
add to its contents when he first found the 
MS. in the British Museum. 

Collier had a_ particular interest in 
Marston. In the Memoirs of Edward 
Alleyn which he edited for the Shakespeare 
Society in 1841, he printed an undated 
letter which purported to be signed by 
Marston. It was addressed to Mr. Hensloe 
at the rose on the Bankside to whom it 
offered a “play of Columbus” for “no 
more than twentie poundes.” Sir Charles 
Warner and his colleague Mr. Hamilton, of 
the British Museum, both denounced the 
letter as a forgery. In his Life of Shake- 
speare, Collier printed a much longer letter, 
signed John Marston, and addressed to 
Lord Kimbolton, which is also recognized 
as a forgery. 

In the Diary of Philip Henslowe (Shake- 
speare Society, 1845) there is the record of 
a payment on September 28th, 1599 to 
“Mr. Maxton the new poete in earneste” 
of an unnamed ‘ Boocke’, which cannot 
now be traced. Interlined under ‘Mr. 
Maxton’ is written in a different hand ‘ Mr. 
Mastone’, which in the opinion of Sir 
Walter Greg is “probably a_ forgery.” 
Collier said that “of the two spellings 
neither was correct,” and that ‘the new 
poete’ was the ‘celebrated’ John Marston. 
There can be no doubt that he was the 
author of the forgery. 

The identification of the ‘new poet’ as 
the John Marston whose father was con- 
nected with the Middle Temple, and who 
eventually took Orders and held the living 
of Christchurch, Bournemouth from 1616 
fo 1631, does not appear to be complete. 





His name has not been found in Middle’) 
Temple records, and A. H. Bullen who | 
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wrote the notice of Marston in D.N.B. said 
simply “it may be gathered that the 
dramatist was trained for the law, but found 
legal studies distasteful.” 

In 1848 Collier printed for the Shake- 
speare Society Five Masks, one of which, 
‘The Mountebank’s Mask ’, he professed to 
have discovered in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s library. Actually he was reproduc- 
ing a slightly altered version of the Mask 
printed by John Nichols in his ‘ Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth’ (see cxcvii p. 281). 
Collier claimed that the MS. he had printed 
was a ‘new discovery’ (a phrase he used 
often), and he ascribed its authorship to 
Marston whose signature he had found on 
the cover in pencil—another forgery by 
Collier. Mr. Bullen held that the Mask had 
been assigned to Marston on ‘ insufficient 
authority ’. 

In the ‘Conversations with William 
Drummond of Hawthornden’ (Shak. Soc. 
1842) Ben Jonson is said to have “ beat 
Marston and took his pistoll from him.” 
Jonson is also said to have had “ many 
quarrells with Marston . . . the beginning of 
them was that Marston represented him in 
the stage in his youth given to venerie.” 

It seems that the attribution of the Man- 
ningham story to Marston remains in 
doubt. Do the archives of the Guildhall 
show that round about 1600 the city of 
London had an Alderman More? 


SYDNEY RACE. 


ON SATAN’S HAIR 


"THE subtle molding and associative power 

of Milton’s creative imagination has 
always been a source of amazement, and 
well-known passages are constantly yielding 
new and broader significance as the reader 
probes and ponders. A case in point is 
ll. 706-711, Book II of Paradise Lost. 

on th’other side 

Incens’t with indignation Satan stood 

Unterrifi’d, and like a Comet burn’d. 

That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 

In th’Arctic Sky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes Pestilence and War. 

Milton here is building suspense for the 
anticipated epic struggle between Satan and 
Death, and, in striving for an image of 
magnificence but with evil connotation, 
compares the furious Satan with a comet, 
which was traditionally an evil omen. Not 
content with this, he locates the comet in the 
1 rh { 6 1 
| \ } ~* ive \ 
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arctic sky, firing the “length of Ophiucus 
huge.’ The further evil connotation of the 
north is thus gained. And, of course, the 
constellation Ophiucus is known as “the 
serpent-bearer,” foreshadowing Satan’s ser- 
pentine adventures in the Garden of Eden 
and elsewhere. And, continuing the com- 
parison of Satan with the comet, Milton 
notes that “from his horrid hair” he 
“Shakes Pestilence and War.” Satan’s 
hair here becomes the “ tail” of the comet, 
which, popular encyclopedias of the time 
tell us, was particularly ominous of dis- 
aster. Much of this has been pointed out 
before. But, in addition, I think that it is 
worth while to notice that together with con- 
tinuous assimilation and association of 
astronomical images of evil omen, Milton 
perceives another traditional symbol of evil 
suggesting itself among these, that of 
Medusa. For, from the reference to 
Ophiucus, “the serpent-bearer,” Milton, in 
continuing the comet image, immediately 
directs attention to the hair of Satan, which 
he describes as “ horrid.”? Though a comet’s 
“tail” is not necessarily horrid, in a modern 
sense, certainly the hair of Medusa is, being 
composed of serpents (hence, she is in 
actuality a “serpent-bearer”), and the 
stunning effect of her physiognomy is well 
known. And perhaps this latter is lingering 
in Milton’s mind when he paints the scene 
that follows, in which the two combatants, 
Satan and Death, stand facing each other, in 
Olympian rages—but motionless. 


DONALD C. BAKER. 


*Milton here makes one of his infrequent 
astronomical mistakes in locating Ophiucus in the 
north. Hanford, in the notes to his The Poems of 
John Milton, second edition, p. 251, assumes this 
error to be due to Milton’s preoccupation with 
associating Satan with traditional symbols of evil, 
in this case the north. 

?Milton seems here to be following a rather 
common cus:om of his in using Latin-derived 
English words in their original Latin sense. 
“Horrid,” of course, as ‘‘ horridus-a-um,”’ meant 
“bristling,” ‘‘ protruding,” ‘‘ shaggy,’’ etc. This 
meaning fits the situation as accurately as_ the 
associative meaning “ horrible,” for Satan’s shaking 
pestilence and war from his hair would leave it 
disheveled and “ bristling,” a condition which would 
likewise describe either the disintegrating “ tail’? of 
a comet or Medusa’s snaky hair. The later Latin 
and modern English meaning “ horrible,’’ however, 
is more particularly suitable to the image of 
Medusa’s hair, which I maintain Milton has in 
mind here. It seems apparent that Milton has 
clearly in mind both meanings, making this into an 
Anglo-Latin pun so common in Milton’s poetry. 
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BROME’S “HORACE” 1666 AND 1671 


HAROLD F. BROOKS (N. & @Q, 

CLXXIV, 19th March, 1938, p. 200), 
has identified most of the contributors to 
Alexander Brome’s Horace 1666. He dis- 
tinquished between the poems taken from 
earlier printed sources and those contri- 
buted by Brome’s friends, and threw con- 
siderable light upon Brome’s use of both 
groups. A study of earlier translations of 
Horace and of Brome’s alterations in the 
1671 edition will add further information 
to his findings. 

In 1625 appeared a volume containing 
translations by “Sir T. H.” (Sir Thomas 
Hawkins) of selected odes and epodes; a 
second, third and fourth edition followed 
in 1631, 1635 and 1638. The fourth edition 
contained both the original Latin and the 
English versions of 64 odes and 8 epodes 
as well as Carmen Seculare. In 1652, 36 
odes and 4 epodes were selected from 
Hawkins, three other poems (presumably 
by Hawkins) were added, and the resulting 
collection published under a general title- 
page with the fifth edition (dated 1650 on 
the bastard title-page) of Barten Holyday’s 
Persius. The title-page of this volume— 
Horace the Best of Lyrick Poets 1652—has 
since caused confusion, for Brome and 
others have been misled by its ambiguity.’ 
It could be read in such a way that both the 
Persius and the Horace translations would 
be attributed to Holyday. Brome, in speak- 
ing of the sources of his 1666 volume in his 
Epistle Dedicatory, says that certain transla- 
tions were “by Sir Thomas Hawkins, or 
Dr. Holiday, or both, for they are both 
the same; and whether of the two is the 
Author, remains to me_ undiscovered.” 
Anthony a Wood parrots this statement 
when referring to a 1652 edition of 
Horace’s odes,? and modern scholars (in- 
cluding Brooks) seem to have transferred 
his remarks erroneously to an anonymous 
translation called All Horace His Lyrics 
1653.° This latter version is based upon 


* Wing H2770. The title reads: Horace, the best 
of Lyrick poets . . . Together with A. Persius 
Flaccus his Satyres. Translated into English by 
B. Holyday. 

? Anthony a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses 2nd edn. 
1721, vol. Ii, col. 260 (the earliest edition available 
to me) reads: “ This translation is so near that of 
Sir Tho. Hawkins, printed 1638. in oct. or that of 
Hawkins so near this, that whether of the two 1s 
the Author, remains to me, as yet, undiscovered.’ 

* Wing H2766. 
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Hawkins and is the source of 40 anonymous 
pieces in Brome’s Horace 1666. As Holy- 
day is not responsible for this collection, he 
js not a contributor to Brome’s collection. 
It seems that Brome was not satisfied with 
the anonymous pieces he took from the 
1653 collection, for in his 1671 edition he 
deliberately eliminated 39 of them by 
replacing them with 22 by “ T. F.” (Thomas 
Flatman), 11 by “R. N.” (Robert Napier 
or Richard Newcourt), 4 by “R. T.” 
(Robert Thompson) and 2 by “A. B.” 
(Alexander Brome himself). The one that 
was permitted to remain was not ascribed. 
The only other poem in the 1666 edition 
from a printed source that was replaced was 
Ben Jonson’s Art of Poetry. It had been 
reprinted from the folio Workes 1640, and 
was replaced in the 1671 edition with a 
translation by “S. P.,” a contributor not 
mentioned by Brooks. 

In the Epistle Dedicatory of his collection, 
Brome candidly admits having reprinted 
translations from printed sources. He 
specifically acknowledged Jonson’s poem, 
56 translations by “Sir R. F.” (Sir Richard 
Fanshaw),* 32 by “Sir T. H.” (Sir Thomas 
Hawkins), and 3 by Abraham Cowley 
(labelled “Dr. C.,” “A. C.,.” and “A. 
Cowley”). He hinted that more from 
“other Printed Books” were included, but 
only one was identified by Brooks: Ode 
IV xiii was reprinted from William Cart- 
wright’s Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, with 
other poems 1651. Although it has proved 
impossible to add to the list, it might be 
helpful if the translations written to order 
could be determined. Those men who con- 
tributed new poems to the 1671 edition as 
well as poems to the 1666 edition must have 
been the men upon whom Brome could call 
when he wanted specific translations. Flat- 
man, “ R. N.,” “ R. T.,” and Brome supplied 
the poems substituted for pieces from All 
Horace His Lyrics; Flatman, “ R. N.,” and 
'R. T.” wrote the five additional transla- 
tions.” The unwitting or casual contributors 
must be among the others discussed by 
Brooks. | Flatman must have been 
responsible for securing the translations by 
Samuel Woodford and his father, How did 
the other poems reach Brome? It would 


‘His translation was published as Selected Parts 
of Horace, Prince of Lyricks 1652 (Wing H2786). 
Brooks wrongly states that “ Sir T. A.” was a 


new contributor to the 1 ition. E 
Meant “§, P™ o the 1671 edition. He probably 
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be especially interesting to know how he 
came by Sprat’s pieces (one of which 
Brooks dates as 1662), for Brooks’ con- 
jectural identification of other translators 
depends largely upon the fact of his having 
been a contributor. W. J. CAMERON. 


The University, Reading. 


DR. ARNE’S MUSIC FOR 
THORNTON’S BURLESQUE ODE 


"THE question who wrote the music for 

Thornton’s Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 
Adapted to the Ancient British Musick, for 
the performance of 1763 and other perform- 
ances, has often been debated. The last im- 
portant statement was made by Professor 
Alan Dugald McKillop in Notes and 
Queries (CXCIV [23 July 1949], 321-324), 
and was in part a reply to Dr. Percy A. 
Scholes’s comments in The Great Dr. 
Burney.’ Professor McKillop gave an ex- 
cellent history of the publication and 
performance of the Ode, beginning with its 
first publication in 1749. 

The basic problem concerning the com- 
position of the music for the Ode, whether 
it was done by Thomas Augustine Arne or 
Charles Burney, involves an explanation by 
Burney himself: “In 1769 I set for Smart 
and Newbery Thornton’s burlesque Ode, on 
St. Cecilia’s day. It was performed at 
Ranelagh in masks, to a very crowded 
audience, as I was told; for I then resided 
in Norfolk.”? Scholes changed this date 
from 1769 to 1759 (“clearly a misprint for 
1759’), since Burney moved from Norfolk 
to London in 1760. Because McKillop 
could find no evidence of a performance in 
1759, he believed that “it would seem 
natural to connect this account [Burney’s] 
with the well-authenticated performance of 
June 1763.”° During 1769 Burney spent 
part of his time in Norfolk, though his 
residence seems to have been in London;* 
but he was not living in Norfolk in 1763. 
We shall see that the performance of 
Burney’s adaptation could not have taken 
place before 1763. So, until better evidence 
is given for correcting Burney’s note, I 
think we should accept his comment as it 
stands. 

*(London, 1948), I, 95-97. 

* Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Malone, 3rd ed. 
(London, 1799), I, 378. 


* McKillop, loc. cit., p. 321; Scholes, I, 95. 
* Scholes, I, 138. 
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No score for Thornton’s Ode has been 
found. McKillop seems uncertain whether 
Arne did compose music for it, and Scholes 
only mentions the possibility of Arne’s em- 
ployment for a performance in 1749.° The 
source of Scholes’s information was a man 
who knew Burney, Edward Jones. Jones 
had been informed (by whom we do not 
know) “that the famous Dr. Arne had 
formerly a Benefit Concert, in the Little 
Theatre, in the Haymarket” at which the 
Ode was performed on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
1749.° 

But the first time Thornton’s burlesque 
Ode was accompanied by music, was the 
famous concert at Ranelagh on 10 June 
1763. And it now appears certain that it 
was Arne, not Burney, who wrote it. The 
performance received enormous applause. 
The huge crowd was delighted—Wilkes was 
present, and if Johnson was not, he was at 
least soon repeating the verses of the Ode 
with pleasure.’ The new information 
comes from the St. James’s Chronicle: in 
the issue of 31 May-2 June 1763, in an 
announcement of the performance of the 
Ode to be held on 10 June; and from a 
review of the concert in the issue of 
9-11 June. These two articles may be the 
work of Thornton’s cronies, but it is much 
mose likely that they were written by 
Thornton himself. For the most part the 
St. James's Chronicle was written by 
Thornton, who was the editor, or by his 
associates, Colman and Garrick, in order 
to promote their interests, and those of their 
friends.* 

The following are selections from the 
items in the periodical which relate to the 
publication and performance of the Qde. 


* More recently, Professor Wallace Cable Brown 
has written on Thornton, and appears to have 
accepted compositions by Burney and Arne, without 


considering the problems raised by Scholes, 
McKillop, and earlier scholars: ‘A Belated 
Augustan: Bonnell Thornton, Esq.,” Philological 


Quarterly, XXXIV (1955), 343-344. 

*Edward Jones (1752-18242), Musical and 
Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards (Ast ed., 1784), 
new ed. (London, 1794), p. 108. Concerning Jones, 
see Grove’s Dictionary of Music, 5th ed.; Scholes, 
I, 95, n. 2; ITI, 200, 204. 

* St. James’s Chronicle, 9-11 June 1763; Boswell, 
Life of Johnson, ed. Hill] and Powell (Oxford, 
1934-50), I, 420: *‘ Johnson praised its humour, and 
seemed much diverted with it’ [1 July 1763]. Hill 
and Powell also believe that Burney’s date, 1769, 
cannot be correct. 

* Eugene R. Page, George Colman the Elder (New 
York, 1935), p. 71. 
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[advertisement : Sr. James's Chronicle, 28-31 
May 1763] This Day is published, Price 1s. 
/ AN ODE on ST. CAECILIA’s DAY, | 
... / By BONNELL THORNTON, Esq; 
/ 


[excerpts from a letter: St. James's 
Chronicle, 31 May-2 June 1763] To the 
PRINTER. 

As the Attention of the polite, as well as 
the more ordinary, Part of the Public has 
been raised by an Advertisement of a 
Burlesque Ode, to be performed at Rane- 
lagh, on the Tenth of June next, I take it 
for granted, that the following Remarks 
will be acceptable to your Readers of every 
Class. 

The Ode itself was published by a 
Gentleman, then at Oxford, about ten or 
twelve Years ago; and being written on a 
true Plan for Music, it is astonishing, that 
no able Master in that Sister-Art thought of 
giving it the further Help of harmonious 
Sounds. 


The Hearers, past Doubt, will be equally 
convinced with myself of the amazing 
Power that these divine Instruments are 
capable of exerting, and of their insinuating 
Effects on the human _ Passions, in 
Preference to all others. 

For my Part, I must confess, I have 
some Fear lest the Poet, as well as Com- 
poser, by introducing such captivating 
Sounds, may too much soften the Manners 
of the People (already too much relaxed by 
the Peace), and that they will both be 
banish’d the Common-wealth, as the skilful 
Musician was by the Lacedemonians, for 
having added a S[t]ring to his Lyre. 

I am your humble Servant, 
CROMATIC. 
[advertisement: St. James’s Chronicle, 1-9 
June 1763] 
RANELAGH HOUSE. / Miss 


* Thornton was elected to Christ. Church, Oxon. 
from Westminster School (King’s Scholar 1739) in 
1743; B.A. 1747; M.A. 1750; M.B. 1754. The 
first publication of the Ode was actually fourteen 
years before its first performance: An Ode on Saint 
Cecilia’s Day, Adapted to The Ancient British 
Musick. As it was performed On the Twenty- 
second of November (London, 1749). As Professor 
McKillop writes (loc. cit., p. 322): ‘* November 22 
was St. Cecilia’s Day, and the date appears here, 
I think, as a part of a typical St. Cecilia's title, not 
as a record of actual performance.” See DNB 


G. F. R. Barker and A. H. Stenning, The Record 
of Old Westminsters (London, w. C. 
Brown, loc. cit. 


1928) ; 
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BRENT’s’® N[iJght. / To-morrow, the 10th 
of June, will be performed; / (Exclu[si]ve 
of t(hJe usual Entertainment) / A GRAND 
BURLESQUE ODE. / Written by 
BONNEL THORNTON, Esq; / And set to 
Music by an eminent Master. 

The Vocal Parts by proper Comic Per- 
formers in Masquerade Habits, accom- 
panied by several Chorus Singers, and 
Burlesque Instruments, necessarily con- 
nected with the Ode. Tickets Five Shillings, 
Tea, Coffee, &c. in[c]luded. 9 Tickets 
to be had of Miss Brent, at the China-Shop 
in the little Piazza, next King-Street, 
Covent-Garden; at Almach’s, in Pall-Mall; 
at the King’s-Arms Tavern, Cornh{iJll, and 
at Ranelagh, on Nights of Performance. 

+17 This ODE is now published by 
T. Be[c]ket in the Strand, and may be had 
of all Booksellers, Price 1s. It may also be 
had at Ranelagh, on the Night of 
Performance. 

§@- While the HURDY GURDY is 
bringing to the Orchestra, Gentlemen are 
desired to be extremely careful, that the 
Points of their Swords are not stuck into 
the BLADDER, as it would let out all the 
Music. 
[review, with identification of the com- 
poser: St. James’s Chronicle, 9-11 June 
1763] Hurdy-gurdical, Marrow-bonical, 
Jaws-harpical and Salt-boxical, Intelligence 
extraordinary, 

RANELAGH never was honoured with 
more truly British Company than last Night, 


"Charlotte Brent (d. 1802), English soprano 
singer, daughter of the fencing-master, Charles 
Brent (d. 1770); in 1766 she became the second 
wife of Thomas Pinto, the Italian violinist (d. 
Dublin, 1783). She was a pupil of Arne (first 
appeared in Dublin, 29 November 1755, in Arne’s 
opera Eliza). Burney said that Arne “ crowded ” 
his airs for Miss Brent (as Mandane) in his opera 
Artaxerxes (1762), “ with all the Italian divisions 
and difficulties which had ever been heard at the 
opera.” He also claimed that Pinto “left his 
unfortunate widow, the once much famed Miss 
Brent, so literally a beggar, that she returned to 
England [presumably from Ireland] to solicit charity 
from the Musical Fund; which, alas! she did in 
vain.” She sang at Covent Garden until about 
1770. Her father accompanied John Beard 
(d. 1791), the English tenor, in the salt-box song 
on that instrument,’ at the performance of 
Burney’s setting of the Ode (17692). Grove’s 
Dictionary, s.v. Arne, Beard, Brent, Burney, Pinto ; 
London Magazine, XXXIX (1770), 434; Burney’s 
articles on Arne and Pinto in Rees’s Cyclopaedia 
(see Scholes, II, 184-201); E. D. Mackerness, “ Dr. 
Burney, Biographer,” Contemporary Review, no. 
1086 ir 1956], 352-357); Burney’s note in 
Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Malone (1799), I, 378. 
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to hear the Performance on mock old 
British Instruments, the Jews-Harp, Salt- 
Box, Marrow-Bones and Cleavers, and the 
Hurdy-Gurdy, for Miss Brent’s Benefit; 
and I was pleased to see, that, though it has 
been often said, the Engl[ijsh, who are 
allowed to possess more Humour than 
any other Nation, have not always, as 
happened at the first Appearance of the 
Beggars Opera, &c. &c. the quickest Dis- 
cernment of it, the Audience in general 
discovered a true Relish for Yesterday’s 
Exhibition. I will not take upon me to say, 
whether the Author or Composer had most 
Applause; but I think the Author will not 
complain that his excellent Humour 
suffered in the Hands of Dr. Arne; and our 
great English Genius for Music, will con- 
fess his many Obligations to the Writer of 
the Ode. 

The Hurdy-Gurdy had a_ wonderful 
Effect, but the Croud was so great, and 
there was such pressing on every Side, that 
I own I lost much of my Relish for Wind- 
Music, yet we all laught till we almost burst 
our own Bladders. The Criticks, who never 
like any Thing, confessed they saw much of 
the Sales in the Humour of the Salt-box; 
and I believe these truely South-British 
Instruments, the Marrow-bones and 
Cleavers, had made every Person in the 
Room errant Rebels, if Mr. Wilkes, who 
was present, had not convinced them it 
would be a Breach of Privilege. We must 
lament, that poor Ten-toothy, who shewed 
such comical Execution on the Jaws-harp, 
has received such a Cold in his Eye-tooth, 
and its each Side-Neighbour that he has 
spent most of this Morning at M. 
Hemett’s,"’ and is now laughing, for his 
Yesterday’s Fun, on the wrong Side of his 


Mouth. CHARLES RYSKAMP. 
Princeton University, U.S.A. 

"Presumably Jacob Hemet, a well-known dentist. 
At the time of his death in 1790 he resided in New 
Bond Street and was ‘“ Dentist to her Majesty.” 
Gentleman’s Magazine, N.S. LX, part ii (1790), 
710; European Magazine, XVIII (1790), 238. 


‘SCARLET’ AND ‘PINK’ 
IN POLITICS 


‘THE following sentence from De Quincey 

is of interest since O.E.D.’s first 
quotation for ‘red’ in a political sense is 
from 1864 (preceded by a less specific one, 
in square brackets, from 1849); for ‘ pink’ 
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from 1924; while ‘scarlet’ is not recorded 
at all: ‘Amusing it is to look back upon 
any political work of Mr. Shepherd’s, as 
upon his “ Tour of France,” published in 
1815, and to know that the pale pink of his 
Radicalism was then accounted deep, deep 
scarlet’ (Collected Works, ed. Marson, II. 
129; reprinted from Tait’s Magazine, Febru- 


ary, 1837). J. C. MAXWELL. 


A MEMORANDUM FOR A 
ROYAL TOMB 


N an appendix to an article in The 
Archaeological Journal,’ Alfred Higgins 
published a document which he identified as 
a “Memo: shewing the weight of bronze 
required for a tomb (including chantry- 
chapel and altar) for Henry VIII: from a 
MS. in the possession of Mr. George 
Pritchard, of Connaught Lodge, Lower 
Camden, Chislehurst; apparently a seven- 
teenth century copy of the original.” 
Another manuscript of this same memoran- 
dum is preserved in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York.” It is apparently not 
the original from which the Pritchard 
manuscript was copied, since the latter con- 
tained a note at the head of the text to the 
effect that: “On the backside in a corner is 
written (it seemeth with the King’s own 
hand) this (a memoriall for my Tombe) 
H:7”. The Morgan manuscript does not 
have this precise note, though the outer side 
of the folded sheet does bear the inscrip- 
tions: “King Henry the 7th” and “H.7 
Tomb”. 

If the tomb of Henry VII is actually the 
one referred to in the document, then the 
original must have been written long before 
5 January 1518/19;* on the other hand, if 


** On the Work of Florentine Sculptors in 
England in the Early Part of the Sixteenth Century ; 
with Special Reference to the Tombs of Cardinal 
Wolsey and King Henry VIII,’ The Archaeological 
Journal, LI (1894), 129-220, especially pp. 205-206. 

? Rulers of England, I, 53. 

*The contract for Henry VII's tomb is dated 
26 October 1512, and work was completed some 
time before 5 January 1518/19; see Higgins, p. 141. 

“This tomb was originally designed for the re- 
mains of Cardinal Wolsey. After his disgrace (in 
the autumn of 1529), the Wolsey memorial was 
remodelled for Henry VIII, and payments for work 
on it are recorded for the years 1530 to 1536, with 
the last payment being made after August of that 
year (Higgins, p. 164). However, by his will, Henry 


VIII directed that another tomb was to be built 
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the estimate refers to the tomb of Henry 
VIII,* the original must be dated not later 
than 1536, probably much earlier. The 
handwriting of the Morgan document, how- 
ever, appears to be a later secretary hand 
(with modern q and y, and a highly current 
form of long s). Consequently it is prob- 
able that the Morgan manuscript too is not 
the original estimate but, like the Pritchard 
manuscript, a later copy. 

The text of the Morgan memorandum, 
apart from a few minor differences in 
orthography (foote vs. foot, maid vs. made, 
candisticks vs. candlesticks, etc.), is precisely 
that of the Pritchard manuscript; however, 
it clearly reads “ coperture’ where Higgins 
prints “ copture” and confirms the editor's 
speculation that “grate” should twice be 
read as “ seate”’.® 

Higgins (p. 168) surmised that the original 
document referred rather to “ the compara- 
tively unknown tomb of Henry VIII” than 
to the famous one of Henry VII. It cer- 
tainly does not refer to the tomb of Henry 
VII as it was finally completed (and exists 
today in Westminster Abbey), though it 
might have been an estimate for a discarded 
design.® In any case, the fact that the Mor- 
gan document twice cites Henry VII by 
name (and in a relatively early hand) may 
bear some weight in determining for which 
memorial the estimate was meant, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that this same 
information was independently supplied by 
the Pritchard manuscript. 


Curt F. BiiHLer. 
The Pierpont Morgan Library. 


for him, though his wishes were “ practically utterly 
neglected” by his successors (Higgins, p. 165 
Compare also Sir William Henry St. John Hope, 
Windsor Castle: an Architectural History, London 
1913, II, 482-485. 

One miscalculation is common to both _ the 
Pritchard and Morgan MSS.; it must, therefore, 
have been present in the original. The penultimate 
clause provides that there were to be ‘16 naked 
Children or Nymphes . . . every one of them 
[weighing] 100!” for a total of 800 pounds. 
Clearly, as Higgins suggests, the weight of each 
putta was to be 50 pounds, just half that of the full 
** figures or ymages ”’. 

‘Perhaps the estimate referred to the tomb of 
Henry VII at Windsor (begun in 1501) which was 
then transferred to Westminster in January 1502/03 
or to that memorial specified in the indenture of 
5 January 1518/19 under the terms of which Pietro 
Torrigiano was to build a tomb for Henry VIII 
and Queen Catherine at Westminster. Apparently 
work on this project was never begun. Compare 
Higgins, pp. 135-136 and 142. 
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A MISSING HAILES-WALPOLE 
LETTER 


[ is unlikely that the Additions and Cor- 
rections volume of the Yale Edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence will 
appear within the next two decades. It 
therefore seems worthwhile to publish for 
the first time a letter from Sir David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes, to Horace Walpole 
which eluded the far-reaching researches of 
the Yale editors, though they knew of its 
existence at second hand. The discovery of 
this new single letter’ is all the more valu- 
able as there is a marked disparity in the 
number of surviving letters between the two 
sides of the correspondence. Of the forty- 
nine letters printed by the Yale editors only 
four are by Hailes and the Walpole side of 
the correspondence is virtually complete.’ 
The Yale editors give the following descrip- 
tion of the missing letter from a nineteenth- 
century catalogue. 
From Dalrymple, Tuesday 17 April 1764 
Missing. Described in Thomas Thorpe’s 
catalogue of autograph letters, 1843 (lot 
1008) as ‘ relative to some engravings, also 
respecting Dr. Reid, Professor of Aber- 
deen, with notice of the third volume of 
the Anecdotes of Painters, etc.’ reoffered 
by Thorpe, 1844, lot 538.° 
This catalogue description is accurate as far 
as it goes.. It fails to reveal that the letter 
also contains interesting observations on 
Adam Smith, with whom Hailes also corre- 
sponded.* The notices by Hailes of Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes do not seem to have sur- 
vived the gap between 1844, when they were 
last seen, and the present day. The letter is 
reproduced with the punctuation, spelling 
and capitalisation of the original. The Yale 
editors have annotated Walpole’s letter to 
Hailes of 9th April, 1764° to which this letter 
lsareply. My annotation is supplementary 
to that already supplied. 
I am much obliged to you, Dear Sir, 
‘The letter is now in the possession of The 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and I am much 
pees to the society for permission to print it 

Te, 

*Cf. The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s 
Correspondence, ed. W. S. Lewis and others (1937-) 
Volume XV, Intro. p. xxxv. 

* Yale Walpole, XV, 101. 

“A few letters between Smith and Hailes have 
survived. Cf. W. R. Scott, Adam Smith as Student 
and Professor (Glasgow 1937), p. 265; J. Rae, Life 
Si Aden Smith (1895), pp. 246-9 and Newhailes 


"Yale Walpole, XV, 100-101. 
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for the trouble you take about ye prints 

of Nanteuil. I wish heartily that I had 

any opportunity of being serviceable to 
you in the same way or in any other. If 

Mr. Bathoe will send ye prints Addressed 

to me, to ye house of Mrs. St clair® Greek 

street, Soho, they will come safe to me. 

My only fear is least they should be 

crumpled or folded, but as Mr. Bathoe is 

a man of ye trade he will I hope take care 

of this. 

Dr. Reid is a Professor at Aberdeen no 
less celebrated for his modest reserved 
character than for his learning.’ They 
talk of him as one of ye persons who are 
put in ye lists to supply ye chair of Mr. 
Smith of Glasgow who travels with ye 
Duke of Buccluegh.* I am afraid Mr. 
Charles Townshend will make a very in- 
different Compagnon de voyage out of a 
very able professor of Ethics. Mr. Smith 
has extensive knowledge & in particular 
has much of what may be termed consti- 
tutional knowledge, but he is awkward 
and has so bad an ear that he will never 
learn to express himself intelligibly in 
French.’ 

I shall take care to let Dr. Reid know 
that you have received his present. 

I am much obliged to you for your 
offer as to John Hales,’® I am not sure 
whether you mean to say that a friend of 
yours has a picture or only a print of 
him: if it is only a print, I am afraid it 
will be some poor thing, & if it be good, 
I should be afraid of its being hurt in ye 
copying. 

* Hailes’s widowed aunt, Lady Baird, was married 
to General St. Clair. 

7 Cf. Yale Walpole, XV, 100. No letters between 
Hailes and Reid have come to my notice in the 
Newhailes collection or elsewhere. 

*Adam Smith opnosed Reid’s candidature for 
the Glasgow chair. Cf. Scott, pp. 97; 257. For an 
account of Townshend's part in Adam Smith's 
appointment to the tutorship cf. Rae, pp. 144; 
147: 164-5, 

* Townshend's choice of Adam Smith as a tutor 
was strongly criticised, chiefly on the grounds of 
Smith’s absent-mindedness and awkwardness. See 
A. Carlyle, Autobiography, ed. J. H. Burton (Edin. 
1910) pp. 292-4. Ramsay of Ochertyre states that 
Adam Smith lost most of his awkwardness in 
France. See Scotland and Scotsmen in_ the 
a Century, ed. A. Allardyce (Edin. 1888) I, 
46 


* Yale Walpole, XV, 101. According to Hailes’s 
letters to Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Hailes 
presented ‘large-paper’ copies of his The Works 
of the Ever Memorable John Hales of Eaton 
(Glasgow, 1765) to his friends. There is no record 
of Walpole receiving one. 








You have here inclosed some slight 
notices concerning your third volume of 
painters. They will serve to show that I 
have had ye pleasure of reading yt work, 
& they will do no more. Adieu Dear Sir 

Believe me with great respect 

your most obedient & obliged servant 
Dav: Dalrymple 
Edinburgh 17th April 1764. 


R. H. CArRNIE. 


PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE IN 
“PRIDE AND PREJUDICE ” 
AND “PAMELA ” 


‘THE hero of Pamela began the honour- 

able phrase of his courtship by a letter 
in which Pamela “found the following 
agreeable contents. ‘In vain, my Pamela, 
do I struggle against my affection for 
you..." Pamela’s humility allowed her 
to find nothing objectionable in this opening. 
It is likely, however, that Jane Austen, 
“whose knowledge of Richardson’s works 
was such as no one is likely again to 
acquire,” noted with some amusement Mr. 
B.’s unflattering turn of phrase and remem- 
bered it when Mr. Darcy came to make his 
first, uncivil, declaration to Elizabeth Bennet. 
“In vain have I struggled. It will not do. 
My feelings will not be suppressed.” 

E. E. DuNcCAN-JONES. 


* Pamela, Everyman Edition, 1950, 1. p. 222. 

* Memoir of Jane Austen by J. E. Austen Leigh, 
1871, p. 84. 

* Pride and Prejudice, O.U.P. 1946, p. 189. 


LYDIA LANGUISH’S LIBRARY 


ig has been conjectured that Sheridan’s 

inclusion of The Whole Duty of Man in 
Lydia Languish’s library’ “may have been 
prompted by the publication of a new and 
revised edition” of that religious work in 
1793.” 

The dramatic portrayal of a family con- 
flict over a young lady’s choice of books 
seems more likely to have stemmed from 
certain didactic writings by Defoe, which 
had an extraordinary vogue in the eighteenth 
century. Olivia Primrose assured her father 
of her competence as a religious contro- 
versialist partly because she was reading 
Religious Courtship.2 The Family Instruc- 

The Rivals, I, ii. 

?G. H. Nettleton, The Major Dramas of Richard 
Sheridan, Boston [1906], p. Lxxiii. 


*The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, edited by 
J. W. M. Gibbs, London, 1884, I, 97. 
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tor, the first book by Defoe to be reprinted 
in America, had reached its tenth London 
edition as early as 1725, and a copy from 
the royal library is preserved in the British 
Museum. 

In eighteenth century England, any 
literate man, of whatever social class, would 
have been likely to have made some acquain- 
tance with these two books. Sheridan would 
have been an unlikely convert to their moral 
teachings, but he would have been interested 
in the effective semi-dramatic form in which 
so much of Defoe’s instruction is presented, 

The uncle in Religious Courtship who 
teases his pious wife by having “Chevy 
Chase” bound into her prayer-book* may 
be passed over as a mere scoffer at religion. 
But Sheridan’s episode of Lydia Languish’s 
library, in which The Innocent Adultery is 
to be concealed from the aunt by being 
hidden in The Whole Duty of Man, had 
been partly anticipated sixty years before in 
The Family Instructor. There the mother 
had burned her elder daughter's senti- 
mental and licentious books, and had re- 
placed them with a prayer-book, The Prac- 
tice of Piety, and The Whole Duty of Man. 

Defoe allowed his readers no opportunity 
to overlook the moral, and he repeated it in 
three passages: the elder daughter discovers 
that her library has been replaced by the 
works of piety, a “ flash-back ” tells more 
explicitly of the mother’s action, and the 


younger daughter brings her own “songs, | 


plays, novels, romances, and such like stuff” 
as a voluntary sacrifice to the fire. 

The maid who brings Lydia’s borrowings 
from the circulating library appears in Defoe 
as the servant who aids the younger daughter 
in carrying the forbidden volumes to the 
fire. Defoe’s firm but tender mother lacks 
the special attributes of Lydia’s aunt, Mrs. 
Malaprop; and his reference to “all the 
French novels” is an inadequate substitute 
for Sheridan’s delightful reference to 
Scarron’s romance. But 


one of the most popular didactic books and 
one of the most popular comedies of the 


century. JoHN Rospert Moore. 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


‘Religious Courtship (Tegg edition of Defoe, 
London, 1840, XIV, 38). 

® The Family Instructor (Tegg edition, XV, 74-71, 
99, 104-105). 
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HARLEIAN MS 6395 AND ITS 
EDITOR 


1839 Mr. W. J. Thoms, first editor of 
‘Notes and Queries’, was responsible 


JN 


'for one of the earliest publications of the 





newly formed Camden Society, ‘ Anecdotes 
and Traditions illustrative of Early English 
History and Literature, derived from MS. 
sources’. The contents were in three parts 
1/ a selection from Harleian MS. 6395, 
2/ extracts from the Lansdowne MS. No. 
231 written by John Aubrey, and 3/ extracts 
from Add. MS. 3890 also in the British 
Museum, the commonplace book of John 
Collet, an unidentified person who died in 
1633. The extracts from MS. 6395 take up 
two thirds of the book. They have been 
well documented by Mr. Thoms, knowledge- 
able, and irreproachable as an editor. 

Harleian MS. 6395 is thus described in the 
catalogue (Vol. III p. 942, 1808): 

“An Octavo containing 606 Jests and 

curious Stories, carefully numbered with a 

few in a different hand that are not num- 

bered. To the former there is a complete 

Index, assigning in each Instance the Per- 

son from whom the Collector received the 

tale. After the Index are two or three 

Epitaphs. The Collection seems to have 

been made in the reign of Charles II. 

At No 496 the Author mentions his 
Uncle, Mr Roger L’Estrange, and as he 
mentions most of his near relatives by 
name, it would not be difficult, were it 
wished, to ascertain who he was.” 

The chief interest of the MS. is in the story 
it tells of the occasion when Shakespeare 
acted as god-parent at the christening of one 
of Ben Jonson’s children. 

In his editorial work Mr. Thoms had the 
assistance of his friend John Gough 
Nichols, secretary of the Surtees Society, 
who identified Sir Nicholas L’Estrange 
(1603-1655), a member of an ancient family 


| Tesiding at Hunstanton, as the compiler of 


ties in | 


ks and 
of the 


ORE. 


Defoe, 
', 74-71, 








the collection. This placed the likely period 
for the work as coming in the second quar- 
ter of the 17th century, and its completion as 
shortly before or very soon after the end of 
Charles I reign. It is confirmation of the 
tarlier date that James I is mentioned in 
several of the anecdotes (one is unprintable) 
While the year 1642 occurs in one story. 

_Sir Nicholas had the help of many rela- 
lives and friends in the making of his collec- 
lion. Their names are listed by Mr. Nichols, 
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who was very successful in tracing their 
connection with the L’Estrange family, a 
task which must have entailed much 
research. 

It was fortunate that the editing of MS. 
6395 was given to Mr. Thoms and not to 
the Society’s secretary, John Payne Collier, 
who too often in similar work indulged him- 
self in his taste for the salacious. Mr. 
Thoms printed only about one quarter of 
the anecdotes in the collection. The pity is 
that Sir Nicholas was not concerned in 
gathering information which would have re- 
paid the recording. Too many of those 
which Mr. Thoms had to put aside are, as 
he said, ‘ unfit for publication ’. 

The Shakespeare-Jonson story was dis- 
covered by Collier, and first printed, I 
believe, in his ‘ The Poetical Decameron, or 
Ten Conversations on English Poets and 
Poetry, particularly of the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James 1’, in two volumes 1820. 
The conversations are between three imagin- 
ary persons, Bourne, Elliot, and Morton, 
who were ‘very intimate friends’ and had 
been ‘fellow collegers’. Morton resided 
‘chiefly with relations in the neighbourhood 
of Dorchester’. Elliot, who had lived in 
Germany and been much abroad, is faintly 
reminiscent of Crabb Robinson, whose home 
for many years was with the Colliers. 
Bourne ‘ by his perseverance had gained a 
knowledge of not a few facts of importance 
and books that had escaped the researches of 
some of the most indefatigable antiquaries ’. 
Bourne is clearly a portrait of Collier 
himself. 

The friends had met at Bourne’s house 
at Mortlake. (Vol. I p. 258). Bourne 
opens the conversation: 

There are several MS. table books in the 

British Museum, and one of them con- 

tains a jest by no less a person than 

Shakespeare as it was told to the writer 

by Dr Donne, who was no doubt in some 

way acquainted with our great bard. 

Elliot. What is it? Is it worthy of the 
author? 

Bourne. Those who do not know how to 
relish the playfulness of a great mind 
would call it a paltry pun. It is this: 
Shakespeare stood god-father to one of 
Ben Jonson’s children, and after others 
had made their presents to the youngster, 
Shakespeare, to laugh good-naturedly at 
his rival’s pedantry, told the father that he 
would give the child “a dozen of Latin 
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spoons ”’* Perhaps you have heard it? 

Elliot. No, but I do not see the joke. 
What are Latin spoons? 

Bourne. It all rests upon a pun on the 
word Latin, for it not only means a dead 
language, but a sort of mixed metal, the 
principal part of which was copper. 

Elliot. But for the person to whom it is 
attributed, and by whom it was related, I 
confess I do not think that the joke was 
worth repeating. 

Bourne. Perhaps not. 


It is possible that Collier had told the 
story to Crabb Robinson, and had put into 
the mouth of Elliot what Robinson had said 
about it. 

There are no blank pages and spaces in 
MS. 6395 such as occur with frequency in 
Manningham’s Diary, and there is no doubt 
that the story of Shakespeare and Jonson 
comes down to us from the pen of the com- 
piler, though it is permissible to have a very 
Open mind as to its truth. 

Collier had no authority for attributing 
the story he gives to Bourne to ‘ Dr. Donne’, 
and so implying that it had come from the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. In the MS. it is stated 
to have come from ‘ Mr. Dun’, as is also 
another which Mr. Thoms prints. (An un- 
printed story in the MS. No. 4, is ascribed to 
“Mr Dunn’.) Of another of the stories 
printed by Mr. Thoms, No. ix, the author is 
“Mr Donne’. 

Mr. Nichols had nothing to say about 
either Mr. Dun or Mr. Donne because, 
one can well think, he was unable to identify 
either. Clearly he did not believe that ‘ Mr 
Donne’ was the Dean or he would have said 
so. Anecdote No. ix is a story about a 
nephew of John Dod (1549-1645), puritan 
divine and nonconformist in whom the Dean 
of St. Paul’s would not be interested. 

In the Shakespeare-Jonson story as printed 
by Mr. Thoms, Jonson’s name has been 
so given, but in the MS. it twice appears as 
Johnson. In another anecdote, No. lii, Mr. 


*Bourne has omitted a sentence which would 
have been helpful to Elliot. In the MS. the story 
is given as follows: 

“Shakespeare was god-father to one of Ben 
Johnson’ children, and after the christ’ning, being 
in a deepe study, Johnson came to cheere him up 
and ask’t him why he was so Melancholy. ‘“ No 
faith, Ben.” (sayes he). Not I, but I have beene 
considering a great while, what should be the fittest 
gift for me to bestow upon my god-child and I 
have resolv’d at last”. “I prythe what?” sayes 
Ben. I’ faith, Ben, Ile een give him a douzen good 
Lattin Spoones and thou shalt translate them.” 
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Thoms correctly prints the name as Johnsop 
according to the MS. There are no other 
ce to Jonson or Shakespeare in the 

Under the heading ‘A Musical Discord’ 
(No. Ixxxv) Mr. Thoms prints the following 
story, here given as it is found in the MS 
No. 361 (all the headings are Mr. Thoms 
and do not come from the MS.): 

“Willson and Har. and Will. Lawes were 
at a Taverne one night. Wilson being in 
worst case of the three, swore he would 
quarrel with the next Man he mett, who was 
a meere stranger and a sober gentleman 
whome he thus accosted: “ Are you nota 
Catholicke? ” “ Yes. marry am I” (here a 
word, probably an oath, has been obliter. 
ated). “ Then y’are a knave,” sayes he. The 
gent. having past by a little way, stepps 
backe to him and bids him not swallow an 
error, for sayes he “I am no Catholicke”, 
“Why then y’are a scurvy lying knave” 
sayes Willson. Upon that, out flew their 
swords, but the Lawes parted them 
presently.” 

On this Mr. Thoms has a lengthy note, 
identifying ‘ Willson’ (so spelt twice in the 
MS. but once ‘ Wilson’) as Dr. John Wilson 
(1595-1674) well known in his day who 
received the Mus.D. of Oxford in 1644 and 
was appointed to the Chair of Musical Pro- 
fessor in the same university in 1656. He 
shows good reasons for connecting him with 
Harry and William Lawes, of which there 
is confirmation in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians (Vol. ix 1954 p. 311). 
Mr. Thoms says of Dr. Wilson that ‘ he was 
a man of facetious temper and styled by 
Anthony Wood “a great humorist and a 
pretender to buffoonery”’. One is left to 
imagine the age of Dr. Wilson when he had 
this outburst, but perhaps it was before he 
was honored by the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Thoms’ copyist had failed him in the 
preparation of the story for printing, or had 
been inspired by Collier, for as it is given 
in ‘Anecdotes and Traditions’ the story 
begins: ‘Jack Willson and Harry and Will. 
Lawes’. There is no ‘Jack’ in the MS. 
Collier may have wanted to link the story 
with ‘ Jacke Wilson’ of the Ist Folio (‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing’, Act 2, Sc. 3). There is 
a tradition that the young Jacke Wilson who 
sang ‘Sigh no more, ladies’ became Dr 
John Wilson and an Oxford professor i 
later life. 

Mr. Thoms did not 


print one very 
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interesting story in the MS. (No. 71). It 
concerns the Rev. David Dee, rector of 
§t. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield, 
and is thus told: 

“One Dr Dee, minister of great St Bar- 
tholomewes in London, who was a man but 
of a debauch’d life, understanding that his 
parishioners did disgust him so far as that 
they had articled against him, and ment to 
preferre them into the high comision Court 
in hope to deprive him of his Living, he 
thus plotted for his safety. He came unto 
the best of the parish, and told them he 
heard what their purpose was, and was very 
sorry he had deserved so ill at their hands, 
confessing the neglect of his function and 
his exorbitant course of life, and much 
remorse for it, but since their resolution was 
such, he would prevent their proceedings in 
that kind, and willingly resigne and make 
roome for an other, only sayes he “I know 
you seeke not my destruction and my ruine, 
therefore I will only begge this favour— 
that I may have your hands to a testimoniall 
for my life and carriage amongst you, which 
may stand me in great steade in some other 
place when I am gone.” “Oh that they 
would doe with all their Harts” (and glad 
they could so gett ridd of him) so he pull’d 
out a very formall testimoniall, which he had 
prepared before, unto which they all sub- 
scrib’'d very readily, and so subjected them- 
selves to slaverie ever after for he gave them 
thankes and putt it in his pockett and by 
that Protection ever after kept his Living in 
spight of all their Harts, for then he had 
this Dilemma—if they accus’d him, why then 
here's evidence against your selves, you are 
my Compurgatours, but if you have sign’d 
to that which is not true, why then what a 
false perfidious part have you played 
towards the whole world.” 

This story came from ‘Mr Wil Nevill’, 
no doubt a son of ‘My Aunt Nevill’, both 
listed by the compiler as among_ his 
contributors. 

Mr. E. A. Webb in his monumental 
History of St. Bartholomew the Great gives 
the career of Dee, who graduated from 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, in 1568 and took his 
M.A. in 1572. In 1580 he became vicar of 
Sherborne, Dorset. He was appointed 
rector of St. Bartholomew the Great in 
1587, and from 1590 onwards there is evi- 
dence that he was in trouble with his 
Parishioners, one of whom accused him of 

troublesome and lewd behaviour’. Even- 
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tually, in 1605, he was deprived of his living. 
What happened to him subsequently is not 
recorded, but he lived on for some fourteen 
years. 

It is mentioned by Mr. Webb that Dee's 
son, Francis, became Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Of Francis Dee there is a long 
account in the D.N.B. After holding 
various city livings he was appointed Dean 
of Chichester in 1630, and Bishop of Peter- 
borough in 1634. He was a scholar, 
generous in his charities, a benefactor of his 
old college St. John’s, Cambridge, and ‘a 
person of pious life and conversation ’, well 
worthy of the promotion which came to 
him. He died in 1638, having held the 
bishopric only four years. 

The anecdotes in Parts 2 and 3 of Mr. 
Thoms’ book made more appeal to him 
than those of Part 1, and about many of 
them he provided full and interesting notes. 
Had the compiler of Harleian MS. 6395 
been more seriously minded his six hun- 
dred anecdotes would have had greater 
historical value. SYDNEY RACE. 


CANADIAN FISH-NAMES 
IN OED AND DAE 
IV 
(Continued from cci. 130) 
DOUBLE NAMES 


1. Among the 620 Earliest or alternative 
names of North American fishes occurring 
in Canada which we have looked over in 
the two Historical Dictionaries we find 17 
which are compounded of two older sub- 
stantive names. The earliest recorded in 
N.Am. use is Salmon Trout (in a Boston 
News-Letter of 1705), the only one of 
British-Isles origin; and the next Lamper- 
eel (from a document of 1709 in the New 
Hampshire Historical Society’s Collection), 
quoted by both Dictionaries as having given 
its name to a river, the scene of a fight in 
the Indian wars. Of the remainder all 
except one (Herring Salmon, recorded by 
Richardson in 1836 from the Canadian 
shores of Lake Huron) were originated in 
the present territory of the United States. 
The most puzzling is this ‘Chub-eel’ of 
Goode’s, the latest of the eleven names for 
the burbot illustrated by the Dictionaries. — 
For discussion the seventeen may be 
grouped in the following five categories, in 
three of which the first element has 
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adjectival force and is not predominantly 
stressed, in the next both elements have 
equal stress, and only in the fifth does the 
first element have predominant stress. 

(a) Possessive. First element, with loss 
of -ed, meaning “ possessed of ...’. 1817 
Chub Sucker, 1839 Horn Pout. 

(b) Limitative. [1817 Chub Sucker], 1842 
Mullet Sucker, [1884 Carp Sucker]. 

(c) Comparative. 1819 Shad Mooneye, 
Buffalo Perch, Trout Perch, Eel Cat, 1832 
Bull Pout, 1839 Eel Pout, 1842 Pike 
Perch, [1884 Carp Sucker]. 

(dq) Sandwich. Canada 1836 Herring 
Salmon, 1842 Shad Salmon, 1884 Carp 
Sucker, [1817 Chub Sucker]. 

(e) Anomalous. (Canada) 1705 Salmon 
Trout, 1709 Lamper-eel, 1884 Perch-pike, 
1884 Chub-eel, ‘ 

2. At the outset we are presented with a 
pretty problem in Salmon Trout. Is the 
first element adjectival and the meaning a 
‘salmony trout’, ‘a trout having the 
character of a salmon’? This explanation 
can be supported by the Italian and French 
names Trota salmonata and _  Truite 
saumonée. But it runs counter to the 
earliest English spelling, Salmon-Trought' 
and to Linnaeus’ technical name based on 
this, viz. Salmo trutta, as well as to the 
definition in the Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
(SOED), 2nd ed. 1936: ‘A fish of the 
species S. trutta, resembling the salmon’, 
which would bring the name into our cate- 
gory (c), Comparative, with the meaning 
‘a salmon-like trout’. This interpretation, 
however, would make the wider, generic 
name qualify the narrower, which would be 
contrary to sense.—When categories (b) and 
(c) thus fail us, and (a) and (d) obviously do 
not apply, our only recourse, it seems, must 
be to align the name with Lamper-eel, 
Perch-pike and Chub-eel as Anomalous: a 
recourse to be supported by the fact that 
SOED (not followed by Fowler, however, in 
the Concise OED) spells it Salmon-trout. 
There, for the time being, we will leave it. 

3. At this point a word should be said 
about the spelling of these double names: 
that is to say, about the insertion or omis- 
sion of a hyphen between the parts, and 
their writing as one word or as two. For 
the same name may be spelt in one way in 
the earliest source and in another in the 
Dictionary, as may be seen in the example 


* 1421 Rolls of Parliament, IV: ‘ Frie de Samon- 
Trought ’. 
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before us. Source: Samon-Trought, OED 
1909: Salmon-Trout, SOED: Salmon-trout, 
COED (Fowler 1929): salmon trout 
Accepting Fowler’s rule for hyphening, we 
take Salmon Trout as the norm if the name 
is talked of, and salmon trout if the fish. 

This rule’ is simple: * Hyphening depends 
solely on pronunciation. It must only be 
done if the two parts are said with a single 
(or with one clearly predominant) stress, 
and that falls on the first. . . . A conse 
quence ... is that the presence of a hyphen 
in such a compound assures the reader that 
the word-stress falls on the first part.’ Now 
the pronunciation (and with it the spelling) 
depends upon the meaning, as we have 
already seen in the case of Eelpout (Eel- 
pout) or Eel Pout in our previous Note 
(cci. 126b); and upon the meaning, too, 
depends the category in which we are to 
place the name. More than once, as the 
names in square brackets show, we find 
ourselves at a loss. 

4. Thus, while Horn Pout, it is easy to 
see, stands for Horned Pout with the 
familiar American loss of -d (as in ‘you 
better’ for ‘you'd better’), and thus 
belongs in category (a), the proper cate- 
gories for Mullet Sucker, Carp Sucker and 
Chub Sucker are not so simply to be 
determined. (i) Mullet Sucker: is the first 
part limitative or is it comparative? DAE 
1942’s definition of [f-w] Mullet: ‘ +Any 
fish of the family Catostomidae, as the 
Sucker. (colloqu.)’, rules out the latter 
alternative, ‘a mullet-like sucker’, which 
might more naturally have been called a 
‘Fresh-water Mullet’ (a name which we 
nowhere actually find). We are left, then, 
with category (b), ‘a kind of sucker some- 
times (colloquially) called a Mullet, an 
interpretation supported by DAE’s earliest 
quot., from 1839 Storer’s Fishes of Massa 
chusetts: ‘{Suckers] are occasionally 
brought into the city by the cartload, and 
palmed off upon the ignorant as mullet.’ 
(ii) Carp Sucker ilkewise poses us with @ 
choice of three placings: 1. It may be 
aligned with Mullet Sucker in category (b) 
as meaning ‘a sucker colloquially called a 
Carp’ (as 1884 Goode tells us it was); 2 
It may mean ‘a carp-like sucker’, which 
solution can be supported on its technical 
name of Carpiodes Raf., from Greek 
oevdns, ‘like’: or 3. It may be a sand 


* Formulated by H. W. Fowler in his preface to 
the 2nd ed. (1929) of COED, p. ix. 
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wich name denoting a genus suspended as 
it were between two divisions like a sand- 
wich-boat at the bumping-races, uncertain 
to which it will finally be assigned, the 
Suckers or the Carps. We have such a 
name in 1836 Richardson’s Herring Salmon, 
and in 1842 DeKay’s Shad Salmon, for the 
(prevalently Canadian) whitefish, genus 
Coregonus or family Coregonidae, between 
the Clupeidae and the Salmonidae;* and 
our present group is classed as Catostomus 
by 1820 Rafinesque (qu. DAE s.v. Skim- 
back), but as Carpiodes cyprinus by 1882 
Jordan & Gilbert (qu. OED s.v. Spearfish). 
There is thus a valid argument in favour of 
each of these interpretations. On the whole, 
the third seems to us the most convincing. 
The name is correctly spelt (i.e. according 
to Fowler’s norm) by both Source (Goode) 
and Dictionary (DAE). (iii) We postpone 
discussion of Chub Sucker in order to bring 
it into comparison with Chub-eel. 

5. Category (c), Comparative, comprising 
7names, four of which are first recorded by 
Rafinesque, is our largest (41%), as we 
should expect considering the wide range 
of the concept ‘resemblance’, and bearing 
in mind OED’s statement in 1912, s.v. 
[Pacific] Snake Blenny, that ‘a _ large 
number of compounds of this type are 
given in recent American dictionaries.’ (It 
is exemplified in the poets too: cf. Brown- 
ing’s ‘Blush Rose’.* Fanciful comparison 
of this kind would seem a typically 
American habit, if we may draw an in- 
ference from OED’s remark; or maybe it 
only illustrates the truth formulated by 
DuBartas and quoted (see above, cci. 129a) 
by Izaak Walton, that ‘in the waters we 
may see all creatures ’, 

Of the four earliest names of this group 
one, Shad Mooneye, Hyodon alosoides, is 
asole name and a book name, conferred by 
Rafinesque in 1819, and not given by the 
Dictionaries. Two others, no doubt in 
popular use long before we hear of them, 
are noteworthy as having for first element 
the name of a mammal: Buffalo Perch, 
Ictiobus bubalus Raf., and Bull Pout (first 
qu. from 1823 Fenimore Cooper), the 
teemblance lying in ‘hump’ and ‘thick 

tad’ respectively. The latest dated is Pike 

Petch, 1842 DeKay, but its time and place 
of origin are dim; see below. 

: Cf. above, cxcix. 523b, s. finem 
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6. The three ‘ sandwich ’-category names 
having been already touched on_ inci- 
dentally (cf. cc. 454b) we now pass over to 
our last group, which we have called 
‘Anomalous’. And yet, though at first 
sight they may appear as fantastic as the 
goat-stag, TpxyéAagos, which Plato cites as 
an imaginary composite monster,* yet which 
in Aristotle’s Physics turns out to be a 
Colchian bearded antelope, perhaps we may 
be able to reduce them likewise to reality. 

Salmon Trout: Must we really leave it, in 
SOED’s spelling, as a ‘Salmon-trout’, un- 
satisfactorily aligned with Lamper-eel and 
Perch-pike, when the salmon is closely 
allied to the trout, but the lamprey is not 
allied to the eel, nor the perch to the pike? 
Fortunately we find a way out of the im- 
passe pointed by TJ when he speaks of the 
trout as having ‘evolved from the salmon, 
taking more and more to a fresh-water 
mode of life’.® It is thus a separate entity 
from the salmon, but far more closely 
related to it than are most species of a genus 
one to another: like the Brier Rose, in 
fact, not a collateral but in the same line of 
descent; its name, like its relationship, 
anomalous. Its earliest recorded N. Ameri- 
can use was in New England, in that 
Boston News-letter of 1705: ‘Our men 
were refresh’d with variety of Fish, 
especially Salmon Trouts,’ but of course it 
was of BI origin. OED gives no American 
illustration, but from DAE we learn that it 
was by 1944 applied to ‘+Any one of 
various American fishes, as the namaycush 
and the Dolly Varden,’ besides which 
Goode, in his Natural History of Aquatic 
Animals (1884), qu. OED, tells us that large 
individuals of the Steelhead, Salmo gairdneri 
(or rivularis Ayres), were often called 
Salmon Trout—after Lewis and Clark, no 
doubt. The reader who contributed the 
News-letter reference to the DAE does not 
give any indication of the subject-matter of 
the article or of which among the ‘ various 
American fishes’ was intended; but as of 
the three named both the Steelhead and the 
prevalently Canadian Dolly Varden are 
Western in their range, while the namaycush 
is cited by Halkett as having a wide range 
including Maine, which was not to be 
separated from New England till a century 
and more after 1705, we may assume that 

* Plato, Republic, VI. 488A. 


*Travis Jenkins, Fishes of the British Isles, 
London 1925, p. 217. 
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the Boston men were likely enough refresh’d 
with namaycush, called the Great-Lake 
Trout but none the less a ‘prevalently 
Canadian’ species. 

7. There remain to be considered three 

pairs of double names: 
i. Eel Cat and Lamper-eel, 
ii. Pike Perch and Perch-pike, 
iii, Chub Sucker and Chub-eel. 

i. Eel Cat has found its place easily 
enough in our category (c): ‘an eel-like 
cat fish’. The name is quoted by both 
Dictionaries first from Jordan & Evermann, 
but whereas OED in July 1891 gives their 
date as 1888, DAE in October 1939 cites it 
as 1898, while for definition it follows 1909 
Webster: ‘a channel catfish, Jctalurus 
anguilla [Raf.], of the . . . Ohio valley’, 
and J. punctatus Raf. of the Mississippi 
valley and northward to the Great Lakes 
and Manitoba. No doubt Rafinesque was 
following an earlier vulgar name when he 
godfathered the technical one in _ his 
Ichthyologia Ohiensis of 1819—a work in 
which he first described 28 of the 221 
species of f-w fish occurring in Canada; 
say one-eighth. Just so we suppose him to 
have followed popular usage when he 
named the red-horse Catdstomus erythrurus 
in 1818 (cf. above, cxcix. 496b). Both 
Source and Dictionaries have the right, un- 
hyphened, spelling. Lamper-eel, on the 
other hand, is quoted by both Dictionaries 
from the New Hampshire document of 
1709.’ It is not to be accommodated in 
category (b), ‘a “ Lamprey” kind of eel’, 
for we have no evidence of eels ever having 
been called Lampreys as suckers were sold 
by Boston fishmongers as Mullet to the 
unwary. Nor in category (c) ‘a lamprey-like 
eel ’, for the species in question belongs to the 
lampreys and not to the Eels. Nor yet is it 
(d), a sandwich name, the Eels being far 
from allied to the Lampreys. This line of 
elimination, then, might lead to the con- 
clusion that of the two elements only one, 
and that the first, bears a stress, the word 
being accordingly rightly written with a 
hyphen both in Sources and Dictionaries; 
and that the name was very probably (like 
Goode’s Chub-eel) an off-hand one for ‘a 
cross between an eel and a lamprey’ 
imagined by a man who had found both 

’ Also qu. by the two Dictionaries from 1726 S. 
Penhallow, Indian Wars: ‘They kill’d Edward 


Taylor near Lamprey-Eel River,’ referring to the 
same incident. 
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species in the river. Nevertheless, we are 


strongly inclined to reject it, and conjecture }. - - 


that the word as a fish-name, despite the 
Dictionaries, has no real existence, but arose 
out of a misunderstanding—by C. F 
Holder in 1883 Harper's Magazine'—of 4 
name coined by an early settler for a River 
in which he had caught both lampreys and 
eels. 

ii. Pike Perch, being according to DAR 
applied to ‘a percoid fish resembling the 
true pike’, falls likewise into category (c): 
‘a pike-like perch’. Its first BI use, qu, 
OED, is from 1854 Badham’s Halieutica; 
its first N. Am. use, qu. DAE, is twelve 
years earlier, from DeKay in the Zoology 
section of the Natural History of New 
York. Both these sources correctly dis- 
pense with a hyphen. Perch-pike, on the 
other hand, qu. only by OED 1905 from 
1884 Encyclopaedia Britannica: ‘ Burbot, 
pike, perchpike and perch are among the 
fish caught in the lake’ [Oneida, N.Y.], may, 
after following the same line of elimination 
as was applied for Lamper-eel, be explained 
as a mame given by a fisherman who 
imagined the fish he saw to be a cross 
between a pike and a perch. This he might 
the more easily do, that ‘ pike, perchpike 
and perch’ were all three found in Lake 
Oneida, where we conjecture that the 
Britannica’s name originated in the middle 
of the XIXth century. 

iii Chub Sucker. Before categorizing 
this, or Chub-eel with which we want to 
compare it, we have to ask ourselves what 
the element ‘Chub’, thus compounded, 
really means. OED, leaving the origin of 
the word doubtful, cites the Book of 
St Albans, Fysshynge (1486) as its earliest 
source, defining it as a ‘thick’ river-fish. 
But three centuries later (1796) it was found 
surviving dialectally from none knows how 
early a period with the meaning ‘a log of 
wood’. We recall (from our previous Note, 
cci. 127b) that J. Williams’ big Pout or Cat- 
fish was sometimes called Bullhead, because, 
says DeVere, of its ‘thick head’.’ In our 
Study of the f-w-f names of the BI we have 
found Bullhead glossed capito in a Vocabu- 
lary of 1450.'° With this we may compare 


** Very similar in its habit of erecting a nest is 
the lamper-eel (Petromyzon marinus).’ = OED. 
*1871 DeVere, Americanisms, s.v. Bullhead. 

© Cf. B. W. A. Massey, Fish-names, Fresh-watet, 
British Isles, University of Poznan Press, 1948, p. 12 
34 pp. 
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1585 Higins, Junius’ Nomenclator: ‘ Capito 
_.. cephalus fluuialis, Munier . . . vilain 
testard, a capitis magnitudine. A 
Polard.” (qu. OED s.v. Pollard defined as 





‘A fish: the chub or chevin.’) Thus it 
, fappears that — 
Bullhead =‘ big-head ’=capito = Pollard = 
Chub, 


which is as much as to say that the chub 
was a ‘thick’, ‘big-headed’ or ‘bull- 
headed’ fish. In N. America the name was 
given wide application, especially within the 
cyprinoid family, but also beyond it, the 
black bass in especial becoming a Chub in 
Virginia.” 

Thus informed, we return to Chub Sucker. 
All the five possibilities for its classification 
lie open to us. It may be: 

(a) a ‘chubbed ’ or ‘ humped’ sucker; cf. 
Lump Sucker, ‘so named from his shape 
and likenesse ’ (1620 Venner, Via Recta). 

(b) a ‘Chub’ sucker: a sucker colloqui- 
ally called a ‘ Chub’. 

(c) a ‘ chub-like’ sucker. 

(d) like Carp Sucker, a sandwich-fish (or 
group) between Cyprinidae and Cato- 
stomidae. 

(e) a hybrid species (group), chub x sucker; 
a Chub-sucker. 


DAE with its definition, ‘ A fish belonging 
to one or other variety of sucker common 
in the eastern part of the U.S.’, does not give 
us much help. DeKay tells us, indeed, that 
it was ‘familiarly known under the name of 
Chub’, but it is LeSueur’s note in the 
Journal of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Natural Sciences in 1817 which finally deter- 
mines our choice. ‘Catostomus gibbosus’, 
he there said. ‘. . . This species I dis- 
covered in the river Connecticut . . . where 
it is named Chub Sucker.’ The conclusion 
is inescapable that the technical name is a 
translation of the Connecticut name=‘a 
humped or gibbous sucker’, which accord- 
ingly belongs in category (a). When, 
exactly, it was given remains unknown. 
This means that our three Sucker names are 
to be placed in three different categories, 
(a), (b) and (d). 

Chub-eel. In the case of 5 of these 
Double Names’? we have been helped in our 


\, 1884 Century Magazine (qu. OED). 
(a) Chub Sucker, Catostomus gibbosus LeSueur ; 
(c) Shad Mooneye Hyodon alosoides Raf., Eel Cat 
Ictalurus anguila Raf.; (d) Carp Sucker Carpiodes 
Cyprinus (no godfather mentioned by J & G); (e) 
Salmon Trout Salmo trutta Linn. 
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placing by technical names obviously reflect- 


ing earlier vernacular names. But with 
Chub-eel—which now at last comes in as 
the latest-recorded of the 17, and likewise 
of our 12 names for the (American) burbot 
(whether we take this to be Lota lota Linn. 
or L. maculosa LeSueur; see cci. 44, above)— 
we find no such clue. Since the burbot does 
not belong to the Eel family, nor is ever 
colloquially called plain Eel, a glance at 
categories (a) to (d) shows that it fits into 
none of them. It is not a ‘ humped eel’, nor 
an eel sometimes called a ‘Chub’, nor a 
‘chub-like eel’, nor a species sandwiched 
between the Chubs (Cyprinidae) and the Eels 
(Anguillidae). It is therefore Anomalous, 
yet is neither ‘an eel evolved from a chub’, 
nor is it the name of a river abounding in 
chubs and eels. So we fall back upon 
Goode, who in 1884 (above, cci. 130a) sug- 
gested a fisherman who so named a fish he 
saw because it looked, to his eyes, like a 
cross between an eel and a... catfish! If 
we were to follow the new (1954) rules 
governing the nomenclature of cultivated 
hybrid plants'* this hypothetical hybrid fish 
might be called x Aminguilla (Ameiurus 
lacustris Walbaum~x Anguilla chrysippa 
Raf.), Goode’s Chub-eel Hybrids, ‘ Fisher’s 
Cross’. Since, however, no such variety has 
been described or bred, Chub-eel ( x Amin- 
guilla) remains a nomen nudum. 

It is accordingly better to throw aside this 
speculation and follow another line of 
thought. Evidently, in Goode’s mind at 
least, a catfish was the same as a chub. 
Then a Chub-eel might be a cross between 
an ‘ elongate’ eel (cf. above, cci. 126a) and a 
‘thick’ (lake) catfish—which latter, we 
remember (cci. 127-9), was also called Pout 
and Mathoy. This last name was later 
transferred, in the variant form Methy, to 
the burbot, one link-idea among others 
being (as we have conjectured, cci. 129b, 
above) ‘pout’ or ‘puffed’. And so we 
may put side by side the latest name for the 
burbot, touched on by Goode in 1884, 
Chub-eel, and the earliest, found in Aelfric 
in c. 1000, @leputa, as synonyms in the 
sense ‘ puffed eel’. 


B. W. A. Massey, M.B.E. 
(To be continued) 


8 Explained in Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, 1954, pp. 16-17. 
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HAMLET I. iii. 74: “OF A MOST 
SELECT” 


N Polonius’ advice to Laertes modern 
editors agree in reading 

“and they of France 

Are most select and generous chief in that,” 
rejecting the unintelligible phrase “of a” 
between “are” and “most.” This was, I 
believe, Tate’s emendation, which restored 
the meter to the satisfaction of the Augustan 
age. It would seem, however, more in keep- 
ing with the principles of textual criticism 
to retain “ of a” which is not likely to have 
crept both into the Second Quarto and the 
Folio by pure accident, and to assume that 
the Elizabethan printer has merely lost the 
double // of all, and to read: 

“. and they of France 

Are he most select, and generous chief in 

that. 

The slight metrical redundancy is of no 
importance in this passage and indeed may 
be more in keeping with the Polonian 
oration. One would assume that the Folio 
text was here set from the Quarto, though 
it would be easier to assume the repetition 
of the error than to account for the intrusion 
of the meaningless syllables “ of a.” 


K. A. ROCKWELL. 


CANTERBURY TALES : GENERAL 
PROLOGUE, 526, THE WIFE OF BATH’S 
PROLOGUE, 435, “SPICED 
CONSCIENCE ” 


KEAT’S note at General Prologue 526 is 
unsatisfactory. The suggestion found 

in F. N. Robinson’s edition and followed 
by Webster’s unabridged Dictionary that 
the phrase means overnice or too particular, 
meets the objection that the Wife of Bath 
recommends to her jealous husband that he 
should make himself a “ sweet spiced con- 
science.” Without being too confident of 
the interpretation, I should suggest that the 
two phrases are contrasting: “spiced con- 
science” would be a hot or peppery, easily 
aroused moral indignation, such as a wise 
parson cannot afford; “sweet spiced con- 


science” should mean a bland, gentle 
disposition, to be recommended to ll 
husbands. 


K. A. ROCKWELL. 
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Readers’ Queries 








AN anyone suggest an origin for th 
etymology of sacerdos as sacer dur, 
found in a 14th-century Irish text? It is not 
to be found in Isidore of Seville’s Ey. 
mologies bk. VII ch. xii (Patrologia Lating 
Ixxxii col. 292), which suggests sacrum dans, 


GEAROID MAC NIOCAILL. 


LAUNCELOT ANDREWES.—Can any 

reader give me any information as to 
the modern family connection of Launcelot 
Andrewes? 

My late husband’s grandfather came to 
South Australia in 1839, and in a diary 
concerning his birth and parentage he 
writes : 

“My father told us that’ we were 
descended from the same family as Bishop 
Launcelot Andrewes. . . . Certainly the arms 
on his tomb, and, I was told, on his leaden 
coffin, were the same which my father bore. 
Beyond this I know nothing.” 

There is in our branch of the Andrews 
family a silver beaker bearing the names of 
different generations up to nearly 200 years 
ago and the family crest is also engraved 
on it. 

In his diary R. W. Andrews also speaks 
of his father’s grandfather dying at the age 
of 36, just before a large chapel in White 
Row, Spitalfields, was completed for him. 

My husband’s grandfather (R. W. 
Andrews) was the brother of Coventry 
Patmore’s first wife, who inspired The Angel 
in the House. 

It would be interesting if we could 
establish some link with Launcelot Andrewes, 
who is known to have had nephews and 
nieces to whom he bequeathed his money. 


(Mrs.) FRANCES BRYCE ANDREWS. 


OHN FULFORD.—He was elected on 

the foundation of Westminster School 

in 1680, and later went to North Carolina 

and received land grants there. Any infor- 

mation concerning his parentage and career 
would be acceptable. T. E. Davis. 


This repeats a query by G.F.R.B. if 
N. & Q. 11 Sept. 1909. Can any reader say 
who G. F. R. B. was? T. E. Davis. 
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[§ the upper ranks of society in Eliza- 
bethan times was it the custom for a 
husband not to attend his wife’s funeral? 
The smallest scrap of information in this 
direction would be very helpful. 

GorRDON Home. 


PEYKE-SONG.—Can any reader give any 

information as to the nature of “ peyke- 
song” that was sung by church choirs in 
the Tudor period and possibly later? 


GORDON HoME. 


‘ TUSTICE JERVIS.’-—Why was the game 
of shovea’penny known at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century as ‘ Justice Jervis’ 
(or ‘Jarvis’. It is so recorded in Strutt’s’ 
Sports and Pastimes but I can find no other 
teference. The Lord Chief Justice of the 
name had a reputation for being impatient 
of argument, but had he any other popular 
legend? FREDERICK LAWS. 


ISS BELL’S ACADEMY—WINNING- 

TON HALL, CHESHIRE.—We should 
be interested to know if any of your readers 
could tell us anything about Miss Bell or 
the Academy for young ladies which is 
known to have been at Winnington Hall 
between 1855 and 1870. 

The Hall was at that time the property of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley and in 1870 it 
was put up for sale and later acquired by 
Brunner, Mond and Co. now incorporated 


' in Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


The Alkali Division of I.C.I. is interested 
in compiling a history of the Hall and would 
welcome any information concerning Miss 
Bell and the Academy or any other phase 
of the Hall’s development. A. S. IRVINE. 


ADDENDA TO ARBITRARY RULES.— 
Another concession Proce Licence might 
concede is the permissive use of ‘their’ as 
a substitute for ‘ His’ or ‘ Her’ alternative. 
Further, while we use Given as a Past 
participle, why not Liven and Loven? 
, I cannot trace author of a(?) poem— 
Pending The Present Distress!’ It sounds 
American. (?) J. R. Lowell. 


F. W. SyMEs. 


ORSES’’ HEELS AT LEGHORN.— 


What is the meaning of the slurring 
Statement “ He never rubbed horses’ heels 
at Leghorn? ” 


P.K. 
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Replies 





KUST ACE REVELY MITFORD (cci. 

504).—Mary Russell Mitford was the 
great-granddaughter of Francis Mitford of 
Hexham, Northumberland, whose father is 
stated by Burke (a) to be “a cadet of the 
house of Mitford” of Mitford, North- 
umberland. This is probably true, since 
Mitford is only 20 miles E.N.E. from 
Hexham, but no evidence is given to support 
the assumption. 

Eustace Revely Mitford, d. 1869, was 
probably related to Henry Revely Mitford 
(1804-1883), who was the grandson of 
William Mitford the historian (1744-1827), 
who was the son of John Mitford, d. 1761, 
of Exbury, Hants., and his wife Phila- 
delphia, d. of Willey Revely of Newton 
Underwood, Northumberland. This John 
Mitford was the 3rd son of Robert Mitford 
1608 to 1674 of Mitford, whose ancestors 
and traceable to the 13th cent. and probably 
earlier." John Mitford, a brother of William 
Mitford the historian, was Ist Baron Redes- 
dale (Ist creation). Algernon Bertram Free- 
man-Mitford, the 3rd son of Henry Revely 
Mitford, was Ist Baron Redesdale (2nd 
creation).? 

It seems highly probable that Eustace 
Revely Mitford was a brother or cousin of 
Henry Revely Mitford, but he is not men- 
tion in the references quoted. 


R. C. GALE. 


? Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1846-1886. 
* Burke’s Peerage, 1903 &c. 


POPULAR SONGS.—Can any reader tell 
me where I can find words and/or 

music of the following songs. 

1. “ Glasgow on the banks of the Clyde,” 
a popular song c. 1810 beginning “ when I 
was young and youth did bloom.” 

2. “I was there a-watching them.” 

3. “ Razors flying in the air.” 

Music hall songs sung in the S. African 
War 1899-1902. 

4. “Catch ’em alive oh!” 
only.) 

5. “ Roll on to Khartoum.” (Music words 
only.) 

Sudan campaign songs. 

Thanking you for your assistance. 


Lewis S. WINSTOCK. 


(Music words 
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THE DARK SUN, A STUDY OF D. H. 


LAWRENCE. By Graham Hough. 
Gerald Duckworth. pp. ix+265. 25s. 
net. 


"THOUGH much has been written about 

D. H. Lawrence’s life, until quite 
recently there has been little valuable 
criticism of his writings apart from Aldous 
Huxley’s notable pioneer essay and Dr. 
Leavis’s studies in Scrutiny. In the last 
eighteen months, however, three very im- 
portant critical works on this subject have 
appeared. They are Dr. Leavis’s D. H. 
Lawrence, Novelist, Mary Freeman’s D. H. 
Lawrence, A Basic Study of his Ideas, and 
the book by Mr. Graham Hough now under 
review. Mr. Hough’s book is, in some 
respects, the best of the three; it is certainly 
the most comprehensive and ambitious. In 
two hundred and sixty pages he provides a 
most lucid, readable and penetrating survey 
of the whole body of Lawrence’s works in 
prose and verse, and also a powerful and 
thoughtful ‘revaluation’ of his significance 
as an artist and a thinker. 

Nearly half the book is quite rightly 
devoted to Lawrence’s novels, and nowhere 
have the strength and weakness of his prose 
fiction been so well diagnosed as in the 
following passage: 

‘The quality of a novel can be curiously 
independent of detail; the total impression 
is often quite different from what an 
examination of the smaller parts would 
suggest. But Lawrence cannot be treated 
in this way as a maker of myths and stories 
grandiose in their totality but heavy and in- 
sensitive in their parts. He is a poet who 
happens to be writing in prose; and the 
special quality of his imagination needs to 
penetrate every fibre of his work. When 
this does not occur the failure is more 
complete than in other novelists.’ Mr. 
Hough’s detailed studies of the major novels 
are extremely competent and in some places 
more than competent. He is particularly 
successful in his treatment of the greatest of 
them, Women and Love, and the most un- 
even, The Plumed Serpent. Probably 


following a hint in Dr. Leavis’s book he 
stresses the connection between The Plumed 
Serpent and that much more satisfying 
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work The Woman Who Rode Away. His 
comparison of the vision which inspire 
that story with that of Yeats’s later poems 
is memorable and highly suggestive: 

‘ This is the dedicated self-destructivenes 
of a life which reached the end of it 
tether; the end of an order, and its super. 
session by another which negates all exist. 
ing values so thoroughly that the chang 
can only be symbolised by a willed and 
horrible death. Yeats in later life saw 
something of the same vision. A primary 
dispensation that is ‘dogmatic, levelling, 
unifying, feminine, humane ”’ is to give way 
before intellectual dispensation that is 
“expressive, hierarchical, multiple, mascu- 
line, harsh”’.” Mr. Hough’s discussion of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover is remarkably 
sane and well-balanced; his comment on 
the vexed question of the vocabulary used 
by Lawrence in that novel should be the 
last word on the subject. ‘No writer can 
alter the connotation of a whole section of 
the vocabulary by mere fiat, and the fact 
remains that the connotations of the 
obscene physical words are either facetious 
or vulgar. And very useful they are in 
these contexts. But in any context where 
dignity, tenderness, respect for one’s person 
or that of another are concerned, they are 
impossible.’ 

In a short but closely packed chapter on 
The Tales, Mr. Hough breaks a lance with 
Dr. Leavis over St. Mawr. While agreeing 
that this story is ‘among Lawrence’s most 
brilliant performances’, he points out 
forcibly that here Lawrence ‘is not using 
his real knowledge of England’ and that 
‘the whole elaborately painted English 
scene’ is for once ‘pure pasteboard’. 
There is force too in the more fundamental 
criticism that ‘Lou’s solution’ (i.e. with 
drawal to a New Mexico ranch) has ‘no 
general validity’, though it is, perhaps, a 
little harsh to describe it as a ‘fake solv- 
tion’. Very memorable too is the fine 
analysis in the last chapter of The Man 
Who Died, a story which Dr. Leavis ut 
accountably omitted from his masterly 
review of The Tales in D. H. Lawrence, 
Novelist. There is surely much truth in 
Mr. Hough’s contention that ‘there is 4 
sense in which’ this story ‘ represents 
consummation of Lawrence’s work’. 

The chapter on the Poems is, perhaps, 
the least satisfactory part of the book, 
though it contains much that is valuable and 
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helpful. Unfortunately Mr. Hough has no 
sympathy with the technique of free verse 
which Lawrence valued so highly and this 
is certainly a handicap in discussing the 
work of a writer who used this technique in 
most of his mature poetry. A strange 
omission in the account of the early poems 
is the failure even to mention one of the 
most notable of them, A Ballad of Another 
Ophelia. The appreciations of Snake, the 
tortoise poems and, above ail, the wonder- 
ful Last Poems are, however, admirable. 
The quality of the Last Poems has never 
been better described than in the sentence 
where Mr. Hough remarks that here 
Lawrence is ‘beyond conceptual statement, 
in a realm to whose existence only symbol 
and image can bear witness’. 

The concluding chapter on ‘The 
Doctrine’ is a fitting culmination to this 
fine study. The only part of this thoughtful 
and subtle analysis to which exception can 
be taken is the section dealing with 
Lawrence’s politics. Mr. Hough may be 
justified in saying that the young Lawrence 
was ‘a potential fascist, but a fascist avant 
la lettre’, but it is surely not fair to add, 
‘we do not know how he would have 
reacted to the new anti-democratic forces 
when they began to reveal their true 
colours’. Lawrence’s letter to Walter 
Bynner dated 13 March, 1928, leaves no 
doubt about Lawrence’s reaction to these 
forces. ‘The hero’ he writes in this letter 
‘is obsolete, and the leader of men is a 
back number’. . . ‘ the leader-cum-follower 
relationship is a bore’. Mr. Hough should 
reconsider this passage in the light of this 
and other relevant passages in The Letters 
and above all of the admirable discussion of 
‘Lawrence and Fascism’ in Mrs. Free- 
man’s D. H. Lawrence. On p. 246 Mr. 
Hough asks ‘What could a man do who 
never had an ordinary job, never had a 
place in a community of men, never exer- 
cised, or submitted to authority, know of 
Political reality?’ This passage is certainly 
unjust to Lawrence, who for two years was 
a schoolmaster at Davidson Road School, 

ydon, doing, by all accounts, ‘an 
ordinary job’ remarkably well, quite apart 
from his early experiences in the surgical 
goods shop described in Sons and Lovers and 
as a“ pupil teacher’ at Ilkeston. It is to be 
hoped that these passages will be modified 
when the time comes to prepare a second 
edition of The Dark Sun. They are, of 
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course, only minor defects in a remarkably 
wise, humane and truly illuminating book, 
which no serious student of Lawrence or 
indeed of modern English literature can 
afford to neglect. 


ROYAL BEASTS, By H. Stanford London 
(The Heraldry Society, East Knoyle, 
Wilts., 12s. 6d.) 


"THE effigies of the royal beasts which 
were Outside the annexe to Westminster 
Abbey at the time of Her Mayesty’s 
coronation were chosen by Mr. H. Stanford 
London whose description of them, pub- 
lished as The Queen’s Beasts in 1954, was 
reviewed in these columns in November of 
that year. The learned author, who is also 
Norfolk Herald Extraordinary, now offers 
a similar work but of a more technical 
nature. It is a volume which antiquaries, 
historians, students of heraldry and artists 
will find invaluable, but let it not be thought 
that there is nothing here for readers who 
have no specialist knowledge of the mysteries 
of heraldry. Mr. London is the accepted 
authority on this particular subject, and a 
book from his pen on such a theme is not 
only stimulating but it adds much to the 
enjoyment and understanding of those 
curious symbols and _ rare, dignified 
creatures which we find displayed in so 
many places. All have a deep significance, 
and Mr. London’s aim was to make that 
meaning clear. He has succeeded, and 
what is even more pleasing, has done so 
with the minimum use of unfamiliar 
language; this, in itself, is an achievement 
when dealing with such a precise subject as 
heraldry. 

The lion versus the leopard controversy 
is aired once more with an abundance of 
footnotes which should suffice the needs of 
the most demanding reader. The fabulous 
griffin, the amazing yale (with ability to 
swivel its horns about at will), the red 
dragon of Cadwalader, and the unicorn of 
Scotland are here in company with the 
more homely falcon, bull, greyhound and 
white horse. The reason why each beast 
was chosen, the historical evidence (much 
of it gathered from obscure sources) for its 
use, and the dispelling of some popular 
theories (including the idea that Edward IV 
adopted the sun badge ‘to commemorate 
the appearance of three suns before the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross on the morning 
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of Candlemas Day, 1461,) show the author’s 
wide knowedge, his careful handling of 
tricky material, and his ability to present a 
clear statement of fact. 

Not content with those ten beasts which 
adorned the front of the Abbey, Mr. 
London gives us another long chapter on 
other series of royal animals and birds and 
monsters. He modestly calls this piece of 
scholarship and afterthought, but it is a rich 
harvest of facts which only long experience 
could gather. The series of beasts dealt with 
are those on Henry VIII's pavilion on the 
1513 expedition, those formerly on 
Rochester Bridge, at Greenwich, Windsor 
Castle, St. George’s Chapel, Hampton 
Court Palace, and King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. 


SUTTON AND DUNCTON MANORS, 
by Lord Leconfield (Oxford University 
Press, London: Cumberlege, 30s.). 


WO years ago, the Oxford University 
Press published Lord  Leconfield’s 
study, Petworth Manor in the Seventeenth 
Century; from the same industrious author 
we now have a similar work dealing with 
the manors of Sutton and Duncton which, 
with Petworth, formed the Honour at that 
time. The two volumes are complementary 
inasmuch as they show differences, within 
one area, in agricultural systems, in percent- 
ages of demesne, tenancies and commons, 
and the quantity of unsurveyed land, a 
feature specially noticeable in Sutton. The 
book is not altogether easy reading, but the 
analyses of records which the author has 
made enable us to have a better under- 
standing of manorial practice. The customs 
of the manor of Sutton in 1574 are of in- 
terest, as are the painstaking chapters on 
the copyholders, and the disputes concern- 
ing common rights which resulted in ‘a 
predatory attack on the 10th Earl of 
Northumberland’s trees in Sutton in 1646’. 
In 1650 women were enlisted to help break 
down the Earl’s fences as it was less diffi- 
cult for him to retaliate on them. 

A chapter on Joshua Thornton, rector of 
Sutton for 54 years, provides a picture of 
conditions in the small town of Petworth 
and its locality in the second half of the 
17th century. Lord Beconfield’s book 
would have benefited from a few more 
touches in this lighter vein. 

Turning to Duncton, the treatment is 
much the same as for Sutton with attention 





drawn to similarities to, or differences 
between, them. Again, there were disputes 
over the common, offences for cutting turf, 
removing timber and bushes, and carrying 
chalk in winter ‘thus foundering the ways’, 

The book is illustrated with large folding 
maps of the two manors; these maps are 
based on the splendid originals by Ralph 
Treswell, 1608, but no scale is provided for 
these or for the maps of Greenfield and 
Old Field, 1827, showing the ownership of 
strips. The photograph of the old church 
at Duncton is an important record, but we 
cannot help wishing that a_ half-tone 
reproduction of part of Treswell’s beautiful 
map had been included together with illus. 
trations of some of the properties men- 
tioned in the text. 

Even if at times the reader feels that too 
much attention has been paid to trivial 
matters, there is comfort from the know. 
ledge that the author has done his work with 
extreme thoroughness and has made a valv- 
able contribution to English social and 
economic history. The publication of this 
book fulfils the hope expressed by a 
reviewer of Petworth Manor in the English 
Historical Review (vol. LXXI, p. 154), but 
Lord Leconfield has not followed the good 
advice that the relationship of the estates to 
the central accounting system of the Earls 
of Northumberland be examined. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, EDITOR OF 
SHAKESPEARE, WITH AN ESSAY ON 
‘THE ADVENTURER.’ By Arthur 
Sherbo. Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature: vol. 42. The University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, 1956. 181+ix pp. 


"THE title of this work is misleading. Mr. 
Sherbo is not concerned with Johnson's 
editorial work on Shakespeare as a whole, 
but only with certain aspects of it, and his 
essay on The Adventurer is not a piece of 
literary criticism, but an interesting contn- 
bution towards the establishment of the 
Johnson canon. What Mr. Sherbo does if 
this essay is to make out a strong case, which 
future editors of Johnson’s Works will have 
to take into account, for his authorship of 
a large number of the unsigned translations 
of mottoes and quotations that appear i 
the pages of The Adventurer. The essay & 
in fact a careful and detailed piece of 
scholarship. ; 
The main body of the work is less sali 
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factory, because Mr. Sherbo seems to have 
had some difficulty in deciding precisely 
what he wanted to do. In his Preface he 
says, with some justification, that Johnson’s 
notes to his edition of Shakespeare have 
never been properly examined, and that such 
an examination ought to provide new insight 
into Johnson as critic and editor. After 
reading this claim, it is rather disappointing 
to find that only one of the seven chapters 
is in fact devoted to the notes, and that the 
general conclusion Mr. Sherbo reaches, after 
attempting to define some of the key words 
in Johnson’s critical vocabulary with the aid 
of The Dictionary, is “that Johnson's 
critical prejudices were seldom so deep- 
rooted as to blind him to excellences which 
often violated principles seemingly basic to 
his enjoyment and understanding of poetry.” 
The light shed by this verdict can hardly be 
described as “new”. 

While the central chapter of the book is 
something of an anticlimax, however, the 
ancillary chapters contain much that is 
useful. There is a valuable list of dates 
tracing the progress of Johnson’s edition 
between the publication of the Proposals in 
1756 and the appearance of the work itself 
in 1765. Mr. Sherbo stresses the connec- 
tions between the edition and The Diction- 
ary, and also shows that there is probably 
an unacknowledged debt in the notes to the 
work of others, particularly to that of 
Benjamin Heath and Zachary Grey. 
Furthermore there is an appendix devoted to 
Johnson’s reading as evidenced by the notes. 

The truth is that Mr. Sherbo is more at 
home with the trees than with the wood. 
Asa collection of facts the book is of value, 
but where something more than an eye for 
fact alone is necessary, as in assessing the 
significance of the Preface to Shakespeare, 
he lacks the larger view. In attacking it on 
the grounds that it is not original in the ideas 
It sets out, he forgets that Johnson rejoiced 

0 concur with the common reader ’. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S VALA: BLAKE'S 
NUMBERED TEXT. Edited by H. M. 
Margoliouth. Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press. 1956 pp. xxvii+181+8 plates. 
42s, net. 

ALL students of Blake know that he wrote 

4 poem called Vala which he altered 
considerably and finally renamed The Four 

Zoas. The standard editions of Keynes and 

Sloss and Wallis printed the text of The 
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Four Zoas in the state that Blake left it 
after his final revision. Mr. M. 


Margoliouth has now added to the many 
services that he has rendered to the study 
of Blake by disinterring the text of the 
original Vala and presenting it ‘as Blake 
made the fair copy of each Night before 
erasures, deletions, additions and changes of 
order brought it to the state in which we 
know it as The Four Zoas’. This text he 
has edited with a most valuable introduction 
and eighty-four pages of notes. 

The book is beautifully printed and pro- 
duced in the excellent uniform style of the 
Oxford English Texts and at the end there 
are eight plates consisting of reproductions 
of pages of the manuscript, some of which 
contain Blake’s beautiful pencil drawings 
and others some of his engravings for 
Young’s Night Thoughts, proof sheets of 
which were among the leaves used by Blake 
for the writing of Vala. 

This edition, as the editor writes in his 
Introduction, is intended for scholars, and 
it is assumed that it will be used with 
editions of Keynes and Sloss and Wallis. 
Nevertheless every student of Blake’s poetry 
will find help and illumination in Mr. 
Margoliouth’s introduction. He describes 
Blake as a ‘story-teller of a peculiar type’ 
and stresses the point that he can be ‘ over- 
interpreted’. It is the imaginative quality 
of this ‘rather odd epic’ rather than its 
‘symbolic or allegoric significance’ that 
Margoliouth regards as important. He will 
surprise some readers by praising Blake for 
his ‘ realism’ and indeed, strange as it may 
seem, there is much realism in this curious 
dream-like narrative: 


Rise up O Sun most glorious minister & light of 


ay 

Flow on ye gentle airs & bear the voice of my 
rejoicing 

Wave freshly clear waters flowing around the 
tender grass 

And thou sweet smelling ground put forth thy 
life in fruits & flowers 

Follow me O my flocks & hear me sing my 
rapturous song 

I will cause my voice to be heard in the clouds 
that glitter in the sun. 


Neither Wordsworth nor George Herbert 
produced a more intimate and lovely im- 
pression of the peaceful English landscape 
and weather than Blake did in this passage 
from the ninth Night of Vala. It is also 
salutary to have our attention drawn to 
Blake’s ‘ varied observation’ of the work of 
man ‘such as forges, looms, building and 
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brickmaking’ and to be reminded that his 
“sources” are ‘not exclusively literary or 
pictorial ’. 

Margoliouth’s notes are full of learning, 
acute observation and critical insight. When 
Vala and Luvah are compelled to make 
mortar for the building operations in Night 
the Second he points to a contemporary 
English practice of the work of mixing and 
bringing the mortar being done by women. 
He refers to an article in Blackwood's 
Magazine which describes this practice as 
existing now in an island which is evidently 
Barbados and comments that ‘ A Barbados 
practice is likely to be a survival of an 
English one’. His note on the word 
‘Spectre’ on p. 116, to mention one other 
example, is a most illuminating commentary 
on certain aspects of Blake’s thought. 

Enough has been said in this brief review 
to show that this is a work that no serious 
student of Blake can neglect. It is a notable 
contribution to modern English scholarship. 


THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON, Volume IV 1655-1669. Edited by 
J. Milton French. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1956. 
pp. vi 482. $7.50. 

JN this beautifully printed and produced 

volume Professor Milton French con- 
tinues his invaluable collection of Milton’s 

‘Life Records’, carrying the story forward 

from the beginning of 1655 till 1670. Here 

in chronological order the reader will find 
clearly presented every scrap of available 
information bearing on the poet through 
the last years of the Protectorate and the first 
decade of the Restoration. These include 
such varied items as Milton’s own Letters of 
State (written when he was Latin Secretary 
to the Council), extracts from which are 
given both in the original Latin and in trans- 
lation, letters to and from learned friends 
like Peter Heimbach and Henry Oldenburg, 
legal documents, references in contemporary 
books and pamphlets, entries in Stationers’ 
Registers and pieces of information which 
can be assigned to dates in this period from 
early biographies. The work has been done 
with Professor French's usual skill and 
scholarly thoroughness. The present re- 
viewer can only point to one omission. On 

p. 446 under the date 1669 Professor French 

reprints the well known passage in 

Jonathan Richardson’s Explanatory Notes 

on Paradise Lost in which he tells the story 
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related to him by Dr. Tancred Robinson 
concerning Dorset’s discovery of Paradise 
Lost at a bookseller’s in Little Britain and 
Dryden’s generous praise of Milton’s poem, 
Professor French does not seem to be aware 
of the existence of Richardson’s own 
annotated copy of the Explanatory Notes 
now in the London Library. This copy 
contains a manuscript version of the story 
in Richardson’s hand that differs in some 
important respects from the printed text and 
is likely to be more authentic, as Richardson 
prefixes to it the words, ‘ This is a former 
account that I wrote down as soon as | 
came home’. The manuscript version was 
printed by V. de S. Pinto on p. 94 in his 
Sir Charles Sedley (Constable, 1927). In 
later editions of Professor French’s book 
both versions of the story should appear, 
unless it may be possible to give the manu- 
script version among addenda at the end of 
the last volume of The Records. 

Like its predecessors the volume under 
review is excellently indexed. The frontis- 
piece is a good reproduction of the so-called 
Bayfordbury Portrait. 


REBUILDING OF ST. PAUL'S AFTER 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, by 
Jane Lang. Oxford University Press, 
London: Cumberlege, 42s. 


DE. TREVELYAN, in his English Social 
History, wrote that ‘The rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s was a communal effort worthy 
of a great nation’. That effort, and more 
especially the effort of Sir Christopher Wren, 
is described by Miss Lang in a book which 
is scholarly, exciting and inspiring. Seldom 
has such a complex subject been handled 
with more care and with such an entirely 
happy result. The balance between the 
amount of technical description and the 
story of thirty-three years of combating 
against financial difficulties, inadequate 
supervision, and possible further disaster, 
has been perfectly maintained throughout. 
One reader at least, although claiming to 
have a_ reasonable acquaintance with 
St. Paul’s, recently made a special journey 
to see some of the things he had missed on 
many previous visits, and to look at more 
familiar features with renewed enjoyment 
and increased knowledge gained from Miss 
Lang’s vivid pages. 
The author’s arrangement of her chapters 
is commendable. Her background is pro- 
vided by Old St. Paul’s and its destruction, 
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nnd while we share in the tragedy we also 
khare Wren’s enthusiasm for rebuilding the 


jevastated City and its Cathedral on a new 
and striking plan. We experience the sense 
of urgency, we look over Wren’s shoulder 
as it were at his designs and at his continual 
revisions which will, we hope, provide a 
Cathedral of which London and Europe 
could be proud. How stubborn are the 
remnants of the old building when the task 
of demolition is begun; how we wish that 
the preliminaries could be settled so that 
Wren’s individuality of plan may start to 
become a reality. We are relieved when, 
on 21 June 1675, the foundation stone is 
laid, and we do not mind the absence of 
fuss or formality on this occasion. Miss 
Lang has the art of making all the coming 
and going of officials and workmen very 
real; there is action in her book, and action 
that is infectious almost to the point of 
impatience when there are delays in the 
delivery of stone, or money is short, or 
Parliament is being difficult, or Church 
dignitaries are obstructive. 

Every stage in this vast undertaking is 
treated with a great depth of understanding 
coupled with technical knowledge. As 
lunch-time crowds today watch the gradual 
rebuilding of the war-stricken, City of 
London, so did the citizens of an earlier 
age watch the slow growth of the New 
St. Paul’s. We are able, with Miss Lang 
as our guide, to penetrate the mind of Wren, 
to experience with him (at least in thought) 
the necessity of roofing, as quickly as 
posible, that part of the building which 
was ready; we understand the need for long- 
tm planning of details such as fittings 
(details of this magnitude were enough to 
keep one man busy, and yet Wren took 
them all in his stride), and we share in the 
auxiety lest anything should prevent the 
creation of that mighty dome and scheme 
for ‘the magnificent climax of the central 
area’ 


Miss Lang knows her Sir Christopher! 
She refers to his ‘artful policy of carrying 
up the whole building at once instead of 
ttaling with it section by section’ and thus 
precluding ‘ the possibility of sealing off the 
completed portion with a view to dropping 
the rest of the scheme’. And to think that 
this master mind was controlling this work 
fora salary of £200 per annum, and so keen 
was he that in 1700 he agreed to work on 
half-pay until the cathedral was finished; 
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when that stage was reached, the Commis- 
sioners said he could have his arrears. 

During the first decade of the 18th century 
the vast cathedral was beginning to assume 
its ultimate shape, and we join in the excite- 
ment which every man on the site must 
have felt when the dome was being built. 
As the laying of the foundation stone was 
unmarked by any ceremony, so was the 
laying of the last stone of the lantern by 
Sir Christopher’s son done with similar 
absence of formality. What a proud day 
for the 76-year-old man who ‘for forty- 
three years had carried in his mind the 
vision of a London crowned by the glorious 
dome of St. Paul’s; it had sustained him in 
the face of criticism, doubt, frustration, and 
opposition, through every kind of difficulty 
and discouragement, during the long years 
of unremitting labour.’ 

Wren’s latter days were less happy owing 
to difficulties with Dean Godolphin and, in 
1718, by the deprivation of his post as H.M. 
Surveyor General through a Court intrigue. 
It was a sad ending to a fine career, and 
at the advanced age of ninety Sir 
Christopher died and his remains were 
buried in the crypt of the cathedral which 
he had created, loved and served so 
zealously. 

It is, we hope, not an overstatement to 
say that this is one of the great books on 
London. Miss Lang set herself a heavy 
task; she has completed it in a fashion which 
is in every respect worthy of her subject. 
Her easy-flowing style, her powers of 
description, her keen and appreciative eye, 
and her love of St. Paul’s have been united 
to form a book which will be treasured by 
those who already know Wren’s masterpiece, 
and it will send others on a pilgrimage of 
discovery. The illustrations, the biblio- 
graphy, index, printing and binding are all 
in keeping with this major contribution to 
the story of one of the world’s most famous 
buildings. 


TIMES AND PLACES—y the late Harold 


Peake and Herbert John Fleure. Cr.8.vo. 
pp. 336+xv. 76 plates and line blocks 
including 5 maps. (Oxford: at the 


Clarendon Press.) 42s. net. 
THIS is the tenth and last volume of their 
well-known series The Corridors of 
Time. The first volume was published 
thirty and the ninth — years ago. The 
ly delayed ten 


unavoida 


present work, 
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years after Mr Peake’s death, partly sum- 
marises and revises the other nine. In 
broad terms it first traces the emergence of 
homo sapiens from the near beast: next his 
advance in all parts of the world except the 
New, to generally modern times. 

Part I covers the immense period from 
the transition of pliocene to pleistocene— 
say a million years ago—to the end of the 
aftermath of the Old Stone Age—about 
5,000 B.c. The story of Man’s emergence is 
told with skill and the author’s conclusions 
are fascinating. It seems clearly possible, 
for instance, to trace physical heritages of 
modern man through mixtures of hominids 
with homo sapiens in the Old Stone Age. 

The authors are of the opinion that civili- 
zation started in South East Asia and from 
there spread outwards. Throughout the 
book it is striking how archaeology often sup- 
ports folklore and legend. The story of The 
Fall, for example, is explained as an 
allegory of the transition from hunting to 
food cultivation, a change undoubtedly en- 
gendered by women. At least one of the 
races in Egypt united under the I Dynasty 
possibly came as invaders from Syria. The 
well-known periods of chaos in that country 
seem to be parameters of greater and more 
—_ disturbances, perhaps from Central 

sia, 

Though it is now thought doubtful that 
the Dorians were armed with iron weapons, 
they had them not long after, and this 
coincided with the change to patriarchal 
succession—even Athena being linked to 
Zeus. Of the illustrations accompanying 
this part of the book, it is surprising that 
what seems an unwelcome tradition is main- 
tained. So far as I am aware, there is no 
book by a British author that contains a 
really good illustration of the Hagia Triada 
Sarcophagus, and here again the small in- 
distinct half tone block is used once more. 

The authors mention a curious survival 
of the early Iron Age in Europe. Finds 
show that the distance between wheeled 
vehicles of that time was between 4 ft. 6 in. 
and Sft.: the width harnessed animals 
needed. Today the standard gauge of 
British Railways is between 4ft. 6in. and 
Sft. (4ft. 84in.). But the book is full of 
such interesting notes. “The secession of 
non-Roman north-western Europe from the 
Roman Church, and the maintenance of 
allegiance to that Church in regions that had 
been in the Roman Empire, is a fact that 
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has been of very great importance even jy 
revolutions after World War II.” 

Though historical records were destroyed 
by Chin Shi’h Hwang Ti, who gave his nam 
to China, its legendary history befor 
2,000 B.c. has, in part, been confirmed by 
excavations, 

The pyramidal monuments or dahy 
of South East Asia seem to mark placy 
of ancestral burials and are speci 
sacred. A theory that the great stop 
buildings at Tiahuacano and Sacsahua 
man, Peru, are really remains of larg 
dahus, is supported by the fact that ¢ 
syllable ‘hu’ is associated with great stone 
pyramidal structures in Polynesia, §E 
Asia, Peru and Central America. Heyer 
dahl’s successful experiment with the ‘ Kon 
Tiki’ lends support to the theory that the 
Polynesian population was long maintained 
by immigration from Central and South 
America. Possibly the Tiahuacano mon 
ments are a step in the spread of Central 
American culture to Polynesia. This 
immigration, it is supposed, was about 
A.D. 1,200. But if this is so, why were the 
Polynesians so susceptible to venereal dis 
ease on first contact with Europeans? The 
fatal kinds, as is well attested, spread to 
Europe from the Americas, where the 
natives themselves were almost immune. 

The authors say that maize was ofly 
introduced into Africa after the discover 
of the Americas in 15th century. In 193: 
Jefferies (Nature 21.11.53 p. 965) demom 
strated that this cereal was introduced im 
Africa before a.p. 900. 

The book is a mine of information f 
the general reader and for the specialist who 
wants to link his knowledge with that 0 
other specialists, and for the folklorist 
others who seek guidance on possible o 
from studies and observations in te 
domains. With such an important use, it 
a pity that the index is not very comp 


hensive. P. W. F.B. 
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